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AHEAD 





NOVEMBER 


NOVEMBER 1 


¢ NOVEMBER 8 


¢ NOVEMBER 22 


NOV. 26-DEC. 25 


NOV. 29-DEC. 25 


*¢ DECEMBER 6 


¢ DECEMBER 13 


¢ DECEMBER 27 


* DECEMBER 27 


DECEMBER 31 


JAN. 1-APR. 17 


¢ FEB. 28-MAR. 6 


By November the plans made in summer and early fall should be well in 
stride. From November's emphasis upon the world order it is well to look 
ahead toward ways of making your community’s Christmas more of a 
Christian observance. And don’t forget that January mission study is not 
far off. 


Reformation Sunday provides opportunities for Protestants to review thcir 
beliefs and witness to others. 


Wor.d Order Sunday. A day when Methodists look at problems of world 
peace from the Christian viewpoint. 


World Service Sunday. The work of Methodists in the field of temperance 
is presented in this month’s leaflet. (See page 30.) 


Thanksgiving-to-Christmas Bible-reading program, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. (See page 7.) 


Christmas-for-Christ emphasis. Your church can remind its members and 
the community of the real reason why we celebrate Christmas. (See pages 
7-9.) 


Commitment Day. This year Methodists will look at other social evils, as 
well as alcohol, on this day. They will be asked to commit themselves to 
abstain from the uses of such crutches. (See page 2.) 


Universal Bible Sunday. Methodist Men again will share in a lay speaking 
program on the Bible—but there are other things too that can be done. 


(See pages 7, 40.) 


World Service Sunday. The leaflet tells of the work of two World Service 
agencies: the Board of World Peace and the American Bible Society. 


Student Recognition Day. Churches renew the bond that links them to 
students who have been away at college. (See page 4.) 


Watch Night. The traditional Covenant service is an excellent way for 
Methodists to begin the new year. (See page 3.) 


Church Attendance Crusade. This is an evangelistic undertaking running 
from New Year’s Day to Easter. 


Week of Dedication. 


¢ Observance set by General Conference. 
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Bulletin Liners 


by Roy L. Smith 





The man who makes no pledge to 
his church is asking it to make no 
plans. 


They say that flowers speak the 
language of love, but they can never 
atone for a silent tongue. 


It is so easy to point the way, and 
so difficult to go the whole way. 


No church can be called an agent 
of redemption just because it spends 
more for its music than any other 
church in town. 


It is impossible to hire other men 
to do our duty for us. 


After a reading of Jesus’ parables 
it would be easy to conclude that he 
was “always talking about money.” 


My pledge to my church is a con- 
fession of what I think a church is 
worth in a community. 


Any man’s experience with God 
makes the best sermon material. 


A fire or a funeral will be necessary 
in some churches before they will ever 
get back into the way of God. 


No wise father ever feeds his family 
on the basis of his whims; neither can 
a wise Christian support the cause of 
Christ on the basis of whims. 


No land is a foreign land to the 
Gospel of Christ. 


No man is doing his duty until he is 
doing his best. 


Tithing is more than a way of giv- 
ing; it is, actually, a way of living. 


The greatest good is not always done 
in the midst of the greatest crowds. 


If too much money is apt to spoil 
our preacher, what effect is it going 
to have on our laymen? 


We do not keep our preachers 
humble just because we keep them 
poor. 


Every person ought to stop once in 
a while and try to figure out what his 
money is doing to him. 








by Winifred J. Harley 


“Ma, I need medicine, thorn juked my 
foot! i 

“Rain beat me las’ night; I got fever 
today! ...” 

“Missy, I come call you. One woman 
stay behin’ house two days now; she 
never able to born the baby! .. .” 


Pleas of this sort are familiar to every 
missionary. They must have been heard 
ever since Melville Cox and his fellows 
first landed on Liberian shores. 

Teachers, preachers, and their wives 
have drawn upon their own slender stock 
of drugs, trying to relieve the physical 
distress around them. 


34 Years Ago 

The first medical work of any perma- 
nency was begun in Liberia in 1925 
when the Methodist Board of Missions 
sent out Dr. and Mrs. George W. Harley. 

It was Dr. Harley’s task to open a 
new mission station at Ganta, in the 
interior. The only roads were 175 miles 
of hammock trail. The only means of 
transporting supplies was on the heads 
of Liberian porters. 

Sick people began streaming to Ganta. 
There was no other doctor in the whole 
region, though; so if smallpox was re- 
ported anywhere in the country, Dr. 
Harley might be asked to leave the sta- 
tion for weeks at a time to go on a 
vaccination tour. 

When an epidemic of dysentery oc- 
curred in the village of a chief a few 
hours away, the doctor had to go there, 
carrying a microscope, and demonstrate 
that the sickness was caused by foul 
water, not by the suspected “witch.” 

During those pioneer years, a type 
of medical work was developed at Ganta, 
based upon the treatment of the wide- 
spread yaws infection with a soluble 
bismuth compound. It could be made 
up inexpensively and administered in 
weekly “shots” to ambulatory patients. 
Patients would come as far as 400 miles 
to get “the needle.” Once one even came 
from Timbuctoo! 

At the beginning of the clinic, the 
registration fee was set at one chicken 
per patient. This rate was soon amended 
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Story of the Month 


More 
Abundant 
Life at Ganta 


to one shilling—the cash equivalent of 
the chicken. The shillings were much 
easier to keep locked up! 


The Work Expands 

Changes have come about in recent 
years. Other missions and government 
agencies are now doing medical work at 
points in the interior. Ganta Mission is 
no longer the only medical work in a 
100-mile radius. 

The type of medical work needed at 
Ganta has also changed. Long lines of 
people filing in for bismuth injections 
are no longer the outstanding feature of 
the clinic work. The World Health 
Organization is carrying on a yaws cam- 
paign a few miles down the road, and 
the penicillin is plentiful. 

New clinic sessions, such as prenatal 
and well-baby clinics, have been added 
to those long established for the treat- 
ment of the tropical diseases. Orphaned 
or undernourished children are furnished 
a milk formula from the hospital. There 
is a waiting line for surgical operations 
scheduled six months ahead. Pupils in 
the mission school receive medical serv- 
ices, examinations, immunizations, etc. 
There are now under treatment some 700 
leprosy patients. 

The fees have been gradually increased 
during the 30 years, as the cost of local 
commodities (including chickens) and 
the wages of workmen have gone up. 

The staff has increased. Ganta Mission 
is fortunate to have had Dr. Hyla Watters 
sent here after it became impossible for 
her to return to China. 

The limited equipment, untrained 
helpers, and primitive background she 
met here were a great contrast to the 
modern hospital and efficient staff to 
which she was accustomed at Wuhu. But 
she tackled whole-heartedly the problems 
as she found them and wrung the last 
drop of excitement and pleasure from 
each unfamiliar and perverse circum- 
stance. 

Three ex-China nurses also joined the 
Ganta staff. 

Ganta Mission Hospital will have an 
important place to fill for a long time 
to come. More changes will come; im- 





proved facilities, more medical people, 
and travel accommodations will spread 
medical help far and wide. It is our hope 
that through each changing circumstance, 
Ganta Hospital will always be known as 
an institution where high professional 
standards are combined with unselfish 
dedication. Together they exemplify 
Christian service. 


Dec. 6 to be a Big Day 


The largest observance of Commitment 
Day ever held seems assured according 
to officers of the Board of Temperance, 
the agency responsible for guiding this 
church-wide event. The date is Dec. 6. 

Scheduled for the first Sunday in 
December, the day will feature an intro- 
duction to the 1960 theme of Local 
Church Emphasis, Christ and Our 
Freedoms. 

The Commitment Day materials ask 
the question “How Free Are You?” from 
the personal and social consequences of 
the use of alcohol, narcotics, gambling 
and pornographic literature. 

The Rev. Caradine R. Hooton, general 
secretary of the Board of Temperance, 
has been thrilled by response to a new 
filmstrip which develops the Commitment 
Day theme. 

Produced in full color art, the sound 
filmstrip is being ordered by hundreds 
of churches for use in advance discussion 
of the How Free Are You? subject. It is 
designed to be of continued value as an 
addition to the church film library. 

Last year churches ordered more than 
two million pieces of literature for dis- 
tribution on Commitment Day. The 
board anticipates a 50 per cent increase 
this year. 

Full details of the Commitment Day 
program were carried in the October 
Mernopist Story. A sample packet of 
the materials, plus an order card, is avail- 
able free from the General Board of 
Temperance, 100 Maryland Ave. NE, 
Washington 2, D.C. 


Not too Late 


to order Commitment Day materials. 


' Sample packets and order cards are 
| available from the Board of Temper- 
' ance, 100 Maryland Ave. NE, Wash- 
ington 2, D.C. 


Exciting new program and materials 
this year features the theme, “How _ 
Free Are You?” ' 


premaneene sane nis oe ee 


For full details see October Meth- 
odist Story. 
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Our Methodist Church was born 


at Lovely. Lane-Chapel in Baltimore in 1784. 


Here are some 


suggested ways for your-church to observe 


American Methodism was born 175 
years ago at a conference which met 
Dec. 24, 1784, through Sunday, Jan. 
2, 1785. The setting for this confer- 
ence, now known as the Christmas 
Conference, was Lovely Lane Chapel 
in Baltimore, Md. 

In connection with this historic 
event, the Methodist Council of 
Bishops has issued a call for churches 
to observe the week beginning Dec. 
27 this year as the 175th anniversary 
of the organization of The Methodist 
Church in the U.S. (See the July-Au- 
gust Metruopist Story, page 32). 

A committee, headed by Bishop Roy 
H. Short of the Nashville Area, and 
a subcommittee, led by the Rev. John 
O. Gross of the Methodist Board of 
Education, have been developing plans. 

For the local church the Boards of 
Education and Evangelism have sug- 
gested that the commissions on edu- 
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cation and membership and evangelism 
co-operate in planning and carrying 
out the observance, 

The suggestion is that churches be- 
gin their observance on Sunday, Dec. 
27, and continue through Jan. 3. 

The historic Christmas Conference 
of Methodism met at Lovely Lane 
Chapel in Baltimore, Md., with 63 of 
the 84 pastors present. 

These things were accomplished 
during the 10-day conference: 

e Francis Asbury and Thomas Coke 
were elected superintendents (bish- 
ops). 

e On motion of John Dickins, who 
became the father of the Methodist 
Publishing House, a church was 
formally organized and named the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

e Francis Asbury was ordained deacon, 
then elder, and was finally ordained 
or consecrated superintendent. 


e The Articles of Religion 
adopted. 

e The establishment of Cokesbury 
College was approved, named after 
Thomas Coke and Francis Asbury. 
The college was finally located at 
Abingdon, Md. 

Thus during the Christmas season 
of 1784 the first Methodist Church in 
America and in the world began its 
historic mission. 

Following the conference the 
preachers left for their widely separated 
fields of work, following the wagon 
trails of the early settlers. The Meth- 
odist circuit rider was starting a church 
which has grown to a membership of 
nearly ten million in the U.S. 


were 


Materials for Planning 


To help churches in planning their 
observance of the anniversary, Meth- 
odist Evangelistic Materials, 1908 
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Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn., has 
prepared a service of worship. It is 
entitled 175th Anniversary of the 
Christmas Conference and is_ by 
Lowell B. Hazzard of Wesley Theolog- 
ical Seminary in Washington, D.C. 
The service of worship may be 
ordered from Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials, 100 copies for $2. Use the 
order coupon on page 38. The service 
is recommended for use on Sunday, 
Jan. 3, 1960, but may be used on 
another day to suit local arrangements. 
Two other publications of the 
Board of Evangelism may be helpful 
to churches as they plan their observ- 
ance of the 175th anniversary of 
Methodism. They are The Evangelistic 
Message of the Christmas Conference, 


by Paul N. Garber, 5¢ each, 100 for 


$4, and Tell Me the Story of John 
Wesley, 10¢ each, 100 or more, 6¢ 
each. 

Order from Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials. Use coupon on page 38. 


This Year's Christmas Conference 

For the past several years the 
General Board of Evangelism has 
sponsored a Christmas Conference for 
young ministers and their wives be- 
tween Christmas and New Year’s Day. 

This year the conference will be 
held at Lovely Lane Church in Ballti- 
more, Dec. 28-31. The conference will 
be for ministers in their 20s and 30s, 
together with their wives. 

The Board of Evangelism is en- 
couraging churches with young pastors 
to send them to the Baltimore con- 


ference. For information and registra- 
tion blanks write the Rev. Leslie J. 
Ross, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, 
Tenn. 

To help acquaint Methodists with 
the 175th anniversary of the Christmas 
Conference and the beginning of 
Methodism, Together is publishing a 
128-page issue in November, out the 
middle of October. (See the September 
Meruopist Story, page 32.) This 
issue also provides valuable back- 
ground information for church groups 
as they plan their own observance of 
the anniversary. 

A special committee is preparing a 
brochure with suggestions for local 
church observance of the anniversary. 
A copy of the brochure is to be mailed 
to every Methodist pastor in the U.S. 
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A Day to Recognize and Honor Students 


Student Recognition Day, Dec. 27, provides opportunities 


for publicizing and personalizing the church’s interest in students. 


by B. J. Stiles 


Thousands of Methodist students 
will soon be returning to their homes 
and local communities for the Christ- 
mas vacation. 

For many years these returning 
students have been honored by their 
home churches. Student Recognition 
Day is one opportunity among many 
for the church to express its interest 
in and concern for students. 

Although this event is one among 
seven outlined in {] 296 of the Disci- 
pline as special days to be observed in 
every church, the recognition of the 
unique abilities and opportunities of 
students is far more than the routine 
fulfilment of this requirement. 

Methodism’s interest in Christian 
higher education has been intensified 
during the present four-year emphasis 
on higher education. We have become 
aware that greatly increased support 
will be necessary to provide colleges 
and Wesley Foundations of integrity 
—institutions that will develop intel- 
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lectual and religious maturity in stu- 
dents. 


Need to Demonstrate Interest 

It is imperative that we demonstrate 
our interest in and concern for Chris- 
tian higher education through in- 
creased financial support of our 
institutions. However, we must not lose 
sight of the individual persons for 
whom we are providing them. 

The excitement of our venture in 
higher education comes in seeing the 
expansion of perspective, the increased 
understanding of commitment, and the 
transformation of minds. 

Student Recognition Day, which 
will be observed in most churches on 
Dec. 27, is a wonderful occasion for 
personalizing the church’s interest in 
its students. 

This annual observance has tradi- 
tionally provided an opportunity for 
students who are at home for the 
holidays to give leadership to the wor- 


ship services, Through talks, sermons, 
and visual aids, these young people 
have interpreted to the local congrega- 
tion the significance of Methodism’s 
ministry to college students. 

Parents and friends have appreciated 
hearing from students, themselves, 
their own analysis of college trends. 
The students relate ideas, challenges, 
and the way in which their Christian 
faith relates to these crucial questions. 


Service of Worship 


The focal point of the local church’s 
observance of Student Recognition 
Day has traditionally been the service 
of worship. Students have served as 
ushers. They have been responsible 
for special music or other elements of 
the service and have been speakers. 

This year’s worship service has been 
Mr. Stiles is associate director of the De- 

artment of College and University Re- 


igious Life, Division of Educational Insti- 
tutions, Methodist Board of Education. 
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prepared by Bishop Edwin E. Voigt 
of the Dakotas Area. He has served 
during the quadrennium as a member 
of the general Board of Education, 
and as a member of the Department 
of College and University Religious 
Life of that board. 

The theme of the service is “The 
Church and Its Students.” Copies have 
been distributed by the Annual Con- 
ference Board of Education executive 
secretaries to all churches in their con- 
ferences. The service will serve as a 
resource for the Student Recognition 
Day planning committee in each 
church. 

Copies may be obtained also from 
the Methodist Student Movement, PO 
30x 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 

The planning committee should be- 
gin its work well before the observance. 
In addition to the pastor, several ofh- 
cials should be on the committee. 
These might include the secretary of 
student work of the Woman’s Society 
of Christian Service, the  super- 
intendent of the vouth division, the 
counselors or workers with older youth, 
and parents of students. Students who 
live at home, or who are home early 
for the holidays, should be included 
in the final planning. 


A New Play 

One of the features for this year’s 
observance will be a new play by 
Kermit Hunter. The New Frontier is 
a one-act production which tells the 
story of Methodism’s interest in Chris- 
tian higher education. 

This year’s Student Recognition Day 
coincides with the 175th anniversary 
of The Methodist Church in America. 
Much of the energy and activity of 
Methodism during these 175 years has 
been in the field of higher education. 
Methodist students are vital to the 
telling of the story of American Meth- 
odism. 

The New Frontier involves only five 
characters. It can be presented easily 
by any church. The action may be 
adapted to an assembly room, small 
stage, or the chancel. Playing time is 
approximately 25 minutes. 

Copies of Mr. Hunter's play may 
be ordered from the Director of In- 
formation and Publications, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn., for 10¢ each. 
(Use the order Coupon on page 39.) 

Mr. Hunter is nationally known for 
his works in historical pageants and 
outdoor theater. He is the author and 
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A college student, 
dresses a youth group on Student Recognition Day. 


producer of Chucky Jack, a popular 
historical pageant presented annually 
throughout the summer season in the 
Smoky Mountains. He also has written 
Unto These Hills, Horn in the West, 
and Thy Kingdom Come. Most recent- 
ly he wrote and produced the bicenten- 
nial festival for Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. Hunter is assistant professor of 
speech and drama at Hollins College 
in Virginia. 

Referring to the ideas in his play, 
he said, “The world of ideas is the 
major frontier of our universe now. 
It seems imperative to me that The 
Methodist Church, through its colleges 
and Wesley Foundations, must provide 
a Christian perspective for the stu- 
dents’ ideas on the nature and destiny 
of man.” 


Ways to Honor Students 


In addition to the service of wor- 
ship and the dramatic presentation, 
churches will want to explore other 
ways of honoring and recognizing the 
students in their fellowship. 

Many groups will want to provide 
a luncheon or banquet during the holi- 
day season at which the students may 
meet old friends. A reception or coffee 
hour at the church on Sunday will 
give students and their friends a chance 
to see one another. It will be an ex- 
perience of fellowship for the entire 
church. 

Every church will want not only to 
honor the students on this single 
occasion, but to provide experiences or 


home for the holidays, ad- 


relationships which will make each 
student aware of the continuing in- 
terest of his church in him, 


Publications Can Cement Ties 

One of the ways of reminding the 
student is by presenting him with a 
subscription to a publication relevant 
to his interests. 

Motive, the magazine of the Meth- 
odist Student Movement, has long 
been a favorite gift from the local 
church to the student. Power and 
Concern also are frequently included 
in this kind of remembrance. 

The secretary of student work of 
the WSCS frequently is the person to 
assume responsibility for selecting the 
gift and arranging for the presentation. 

Many college students enjoy re- 
ceiving regularly the church bulletin 
or newspaper while they are away. 
Certainly any publicity regarding 
Student Recognition Day should be 
sent to all the students. Some word of 
greeting should be extended to those 
who will not come home for the holi- 
days. 

Whatever way is chosen by the local 
church, the important thing is that 
our college students and those prepar- 
ing for college be made aware of the 
tremendous faith which the church 
has in them. 

As a freshman at the University of 
Illinois said in his Student Recognition 
Day sermon last Christmas, “The 
simple fact is: the church needs the 
student; the student needs ‘the church!” 
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A Great Week 


by J. H. Morrow, Jr. 


The Week of Dedication is one of 
the great weeks within the life of Gallo- 
way Memorial Methodist Church in 
Jackson, Miss. 

Preparation for this week begins 
weeks, ev a months, ahead. Through 
his sermons from time to time the pastor, 
the Rev. W. B. Selah, seeks to create on 
the part of the membership a vital con- 
cern for the missionary program of the 
Church. 

Galloway has had the privilege of 
leading the entire Methodist Church in 
the amount which has been raised on 
each Day of Dedication since 1949. Since 
a concern for missions and overseas re- 
lief exists, the members readily respond 
each year to the appeal for the Day of 
Dedication offering. 

The commission on missions also plays 
an important role in seeking to keep the 
church missionary-minded. 

As the time for the Week of Dedi- 
cation approaches the pastors see to it 
that an adequate supply of the special 
offering envelopes, posters, and other 
materials are provided. The posters are 
displayed on the bulletin boards through- 





of Dedication 


out the church building for a month 
prior to the beginning of the week. 

Two weeks prior to the beginning of 
the Week of Dedication all of the or- 
ganizations of the church promote the 
observance through their own programs. 
The church-school bulletin carries an 
announcement of it and tells how the 
Day of Dedication offering will be used. 
A verbal announcement is made in each 
class. On some years these announce- 
ments have been made by representatives 
of the commission on missions. 

The president of the Woman’s So- 
ciety of Christian Service promotes the 
cause through the executive committee 
of that organization. In turn the mem- 
bers of the executive committee pro- 
mote it through all of the circles and 
units of the Wesleyan Service Guild. 

On the first Sunday of the Week of 
Dedication the pastor preaches on a dedi- 
cation theme. He calls upon the member- 
ship to make a deeper commitment of 
their lives to Christ. He also reminds 
them of the opportunity which they will 
have the next Sunday to make their con- 
tribution to the Week of Dedication offer- 


ing. He then outlines some of the causes 
to which this money will go. 

On Tuesday of the Week of Dedica- 
tion a letter from the pastor goes to 
each member of the church. Again he 
calls attention to the Day of Dedication 
offering. In this letter he reminds the 
people of the amount which this church 
raised the previous year. He then sug- 
gests a goal for the offering this year 
usually slightly larger than the offering 
of the previous year. He stresses that 
we are to give not for the sake of the 
goal but because the cause is worthy. He 
then goes on to state briefly the causes 
toward which the money will be directed. 
Enclosed with the letter is a Dedication 
envelope in which the people are asked 
to place their offerings. Those who will 
be unable to be at church the following 
Sunday are invited to mail their contri- 
bution to the church office. 

On the Day of Dedication the people 
are once again reminded of this cause 
and urged to give generously. The pastor 
once again preaches on the general 
theme of self dedication. This service 
is the climax of all of the effort. 

The total amount of the offering in 
1959 was $4,800. For this we are grate- 
ful and are glad that our church could 
have a part in this most worthy cause. 





Mr. Morrow is associate pastor of Galloway 
Memorial Church. 
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$12,200,000 September September 
Benevolence Funds 1958 1959 
10,000,000 World Service $849,637 $785,625 
(Year’s apportionment 
$12,200,000) 
General Advance 296,560 395,451 
8,000,000 Specials 
Week of Dedication 10,085 6,591 
Fellowship of Suffering 10,011 8,173 
6,000,000 and Service 
ve Race Relations Day * 4,273 4,556 
Methodist Student Day * 25,295 25,262 
4,000,000 Methodist TV Ministry 11,042 14,883 
Administrative Funds 
Episcopal Fund 152,502 154,174 
, ti 
2,000,000 $1528235) 
General Administration 44,325 37,481 
(Year’s apportionment 
$487,000) r 
, Interdenominational Co- | 
W orld Service operation Fund } 31,596 29,275 


so far this year 


The fiscal year for all these funds is June 1 to May 31. 
are from the treasurer of the Board of Education. 
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(Year’s apportionment 
$376,530) 
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ie 1. awd 1. Percent 
ept. 30 ept. 30 increase 
1958 1959 or 
decrease 
$2,013,745 $1,919,219 — 469 
1,612,393 1,943,895 +20.56 
58,088 44,554 —23.30 
46,389 45,900 — 1.05 
28,741 38,147 +32.73 
89,385 90,364 + 1.09 
61,940 66,418 + 7.23 
319,986 328,031 + 2.51 
109,125 100,005 — 8.36 
87,500 80,484 — 8.02 


Figures are from Thomas B. Lugg, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance except that those marked (*) 
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Three church agencies suggest ways to make the Christmas season 
a holy one, filled with happiness and religious meaning for all. 


DO YOUR CHRISTMAS READING EARLY 


’ 


One of the most reygaling symptoms 
of the American scéne is the gross 
disregard of the most publicized an- 
nual slogan, “Do Your Christmas 
Shopping Early.” Everybody seems to 
have plengy-of money, the stores are 
full of plenty of things, and everyone 
seems to have plenty of time. But 
anxious customers still go hunting for 
gifts and tired salespeople keep trying 
to help them at the last moment. 

This hectic buying spree would be 
hard enough at any time of the year, 
but how infinitely sad it is as we ap- 
proach the day when the world is 
supposed to remember Him who said, 
“... peace I give unto you: . . . Let 
not your heart be troubled, . . . If thou 
hadst known in this day, even thou, the 
things that belong unto thy peace! . . .” 

Universal Bible Sunday—Dec. 13 


—becomes an ideal day of preparation 


sie 
Shepherds follow 
the star to Bethle- 
hem on the cover 
of the American 
Bible Society book- 
let, . . . On Earth 
Peace. 
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to remedy the spiritual neglect which 
becomes epidemic among the Ameri- 
can people every December. There is 
a far more potent medicine than “Do 
Your Christmas Shopping Early.” It 
is “Do Your Christmas Reading Early.” 
This will help everyone straighten out 
his Christmas thinking. 

On Christmas we observe the com- 
ing of the Word Incarnate. It is entire- 
ly appropriate a few weeks prior to 
the nativity to give thanks for God’s 
gift of the Word. Without it we would 
have no record of the life of our Lord. 

Deprived of the Book, Christmas 
would soon lose its meaning. Every 
thought we give to Christmas ought to 
be surcharged with the remembrance 
of the origin of Christmas. 

Here, then, are a few practical sug- 
gestions to make Universal Bible Sun- 
day a high point of the program of 





your church and a true day of prepara- 
tion for Christmas. 

1. Begin by reading the second chap- 
ter of Matthew’s Gospel and the first 
and second chapter of Luke’s Gospel. 
2. Attend church as a family, bringing 
along the old family Bible. 

3. Plan a demonstration of the family 
reading the Bible in family worship 
during the Sunday morning worship 
assembly. 


Arrange an Exhibit 

4. Arrange an exhibit of interesting 
Bibles in a strategic place in the 
church. An explanation of each of 
these should be printed and placed 
beside the volume. 

5. “A Wayside Pulpit” may be set 
up along the sidewalk in a park or 
along a widely traversed thoroughfare 
or conspicuously in the front window 
of a store or bank. 

This will have an 


open Bible with a Universal 
marker pointing to Bible 
the verse or verses Sunday 


for the day. If possi- 
ble, the Bible should 
be. illuminated at 
night with a spotlight shining on the 
exact passage. 

6. Distribute a Gospel or other Scrip 
ture portion to homes in the parish 
community, particularly, the new 
Scripture portion, On Earth Peace. 
This booklet has been especially pre- 
pared by the American Bible Society 
as part of a nation-wide campaign to 
encourage everyone to read the Christ- 
mas message as a family unit on Christ- 
mas Eve. These are 100 for $3, in 
either the King James or Revised 
Standard version. 

7. Arrange with the administrator of 
your local hospital to have copies of 
the Christmas message delivered on 
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Dec. 13 





the Christmas morning breakfast trays 
of every patient. 

Meet at the church the evening of 

Universal Bible Sunday to wrap the 
Scripture portions in bright holiday 
paper and ribbon with perhaps a sprig 
of holly or other decoration on it. You 
will have an evening of happy fellow- 
ship because you will be giving the 
time for people that are so easily for- 
gotten. 
8. Show a movie which especially lifts 
up the history and influence of the 
Bible. Suggestions are such American 
Bible Society films as Our Bible—How 
It Came to Us, God’s Word in Man's 
Language, Bearer of the Book and 
Footsteps of Livingstone (see October, 
1958, and October, 1959 issues of THE 
Mernopist Story). 


These films can be obtained from 
your nearest Bible Society office. 
9. Give a Bible to a needy person. 
Scriptures in foreign languages are 
available for those who do not speak 
English. The Bible Society continually 
gets letters from older people asking 
for Bibles with large bold print. For 
this purpose the Society has prépared a 
special Great Primer New Testament 
and Psalms. 
10. Above all read and study the 
Bible. It is important that we read the 
Bible not only before and during the 
holiday season, but during every day 
of the year. We may say we own a 
Bible, but do we really possess a Bible 
until we pay the price of earnest study? 

In support of the reading program 
and in observance of Universal Bible 


NOT HOLLOW BUT HOLY 


In spite of warnings by the National 
Safety Council . . 
paigns by city police .. . 
articles in business magazines titled 


“Why Office Parties Go Wrong” 


. in spite of cam- 
in spite of 





in. spite of pleas from church men 


In spite of all of these, American 
business will spend more than $300 
million for gift wrapped liquor bot- 
tles this Christmas. 

And in many homes, Dad or Mom 
will come in too drunk on Christmas 
Eve, and too hung over the next morn- 
ing, to really enjoy the holy day with 
the family. 

It doesn’t happen that way in every 
community, or in every company. Some 
are trying a new kind of Christmas 
party with a new kind of present. 

There will be office parties for the 
kiddies with money going for gifts. 
There will be truck loads of presents 





for orphanages, and gifts to Church 
World Service and CARE. All of this 
will happen because some company 
presidents are fed up with the annual 
Christmas Eve binge. 

Many company executives got the 
idea from a growing movement that 
Methodists are helping to foster in 
their communities—Christmas for 
Christ. 

To help Methodists meet the par- 
ticular affront to Christ’s birthday 
made by the use of alcoholic beverages, 
the General Board of Temperance has 
prepared a series of action materials 
for use by local groups. The Christ- 








“ WHOSE BIRTHDAY Is IT?” 


The stamp (left) and seven different car- 
toons on the “‘Christmas for Christ’’ theme 
are available from the Board of Temperance. 





Sunday, members of Methodist Men 
are encouraged to make brief talks in 
their churches. A lay speaking program 
proved to be a big success on its first 
trial last year; it is to be repeated this 
year. 

Materials for lay speaking on Uni- 
versal Bible Sunday are being mailed 
to presidents of all chapters of 
Methodist Men. Others may request 
the material from the Board of Lay 
Activities, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, 
Ill., or from the American Bible 
Society, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, 
N.Y. 

Remember, a copy of the Bible in 
the hand is worth two on a table or 
three in a bookcase. Do your Christ- 
mas reading early and you _ will 
strengthen your Christmas thinking. 


DAYS 


mas seal shown here is one of several 
items carrying out the same theme. 

In previous years youth and adult 
groups have purchased the seals in 
quantity for resale to church mem- 
bers as a Christmas for Christ project. 

What can individuals and groups 
do to meet the multimillion-dollar 
advertising pressures and help pre- 
serve Christmas for Christ? Here are 
some of the suggestions: 


What You Can Do 


e Churches can encourage various 
civic groups to help work for a re- 
newed emphasis on Christmas for 
Christ. 

e They can encourage business firms 
to hold Christmas parties without al- 
cohol. Many business firms and gov- 
ernment offices purposely omit all 
alcoholic beverages from their office 
celebrations. 

e They can help discourage the giv- 
ing of alcoholic beverages as Christ- 
mas gifts, especially in business circles. 
e They can work for highway safety 
by urging persons not to drink and 
drive. 

e They can call attention to the 
Christmas for Christ emphasis by us- 
ing seals, billboards, posters and car 
cards and through dramatic programs 
in the church. 
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Christmas for Christ Seals, for use 
on packages, cards, letters and special 
mailings. 50 seals to a sheet; 4 sheets 
for $1; 12 sheets for $2; 100 sheets for 
$6; 500 sheets for $25. 

Car Cards. 11x28” for use in bus 
and streetcar advertising 
25¢ each. 

Bulletin Covers, for use by churches 
during December, printed on standard 
mimeograph paper. 100 for $3.50. 

Window Posters, for use in store 


campaigns 
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windows and on bulletin boards dur- 
ing the season. Size: 13 5/16” x 
25 3/4”. 30¢. 

The Pink Christmas Tree, a simple 
humorous play needing few props, no 
scenery and four characters, for pres- 
entation to church and civic groups. 
40¢ per copy (no royalty). 

Parties with Punch, attractive bro- 
chure giving recipes for delicious non- 
intoxicating beverages and party tips. 
50¢. 

Will Yours Be a Christmas Hollow- 
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day? Leaflet for distribution to groups. 
Place leaflets in church bulletins, 
special mailings and literature racks. 
100 for $2. 

Christ and Praying Hands, an un- 
usual art treatment of Christ in prayer, 
ready for framing. May be used as 
business or individual Christmas gift. 
$1. 

Mat Set. Includes mats of the 
Christmas for Christ stamp and sev- 
eral cartoons for use in ads and publica- 
tions during December. $1.50 per set. 


A TIME FOR CHRISTIAN WITNESS 


We are fast approaching another 
Christmas. There is no reason why 
Christmas cannot be made a meaning- 
ful religious observance for all. 

This will require careful emphasis 
in each church on the meaning and 
significance of the Advent Season. 
This can be a time of serving for the 
local church. 

To aid churches in their Christmas 
program and to implement the Christ- 
mas for Christ emphasis, the General 
Board of Evangelism, through Tidings, 
has produced a number of materials 
to stress the Christian responsibility to 
make Christmas a vital spiritual ex- 
perience. 


Some Reading Materials 


So Great Salvation by Halford E. 
Luccock. 35¢ each; 10 or more, 25¢ 
each. Here is the real meaning of 
Christmas presented in contemporary 
terms and applied to everyday living. 
It is particularly recommended for 
churches to give to leading laymen. 

This Is Christmas by G. Ernest 
Thomas. 35¢ each; 10 or more, 25¢ 
each. This book contains a theology 
of Christmas for laymen and is de- 
signed to make the experience of 
Christmas season a continuing force 
throughout the year. 

Rediscovering Christmas by G. 
Ernest Thomas. 50¢ each; 12 or more, 
35¢ each. This book describes practical 
ways in which to make this a Chris- 
tian Christmas. It may be used as a 
Christmas gift. 
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Humanity Hath Need of Thee by 
Bishop Paul E. Martin. 25¢ each; 10 
or more 20¢ each. Pastors may want 
to give this to the ofhicials and leading 
laymen, or group leaders may give 
copies to members of their organiza- 
tions as Christmas presents. 

A Service for the Christmas Season. 
100 for $2. This is a complete order 
of worship using familiar Christmas 
hymns, carols, and Scriptures. Words 
of the hymns are printed. 

The Dawn of Redeeming Grace by 
M. F. Allen. 100 for $2. This leaflet 
emphasizes the promise of salvation in 
the coming of Jesus. 

The Greatest Gifts. 100 for $2. Here 
is a four-page, two-color handout or 
mailing piece, which appeals for per- 
sonal dedication at Christmas. 

Christmas for Christ in the Home. 
100 for $1.50. This is a practical leaflet 
with suggestions for the observance of 
Christmas in the home. 

Keeping Christmas by Henry van 
Dyke. 100 for $1.50. This is a two- 
color Christmas greeting card folder, 
built around Henry van Dyke’s classic 
statement. 

A Christmas Creed, by Walter Rus- 
sell Bowie. 100 for $1.50. Illustrated 
leaflet with statement of faith. 


Promotional Materials 
Sample Christmas Packet. 35¢ each. 
This packet contains nine attractive 
and effective items designed for use 
by churches in their emphasis upon 


keeping Christmas Christian. One each 
of the following materials is included: 
Service of Worship, The Greatest Gift, 
Christmas for Christ in the Home, 
Keeping Christmas, Christmas Creed, 
window card, printed letter, Christmas 
card, and one-column newspaper mat. 

Window Cards. 5¢ each; 6 for 25¢. 
These three-ply cards carry the appeal, 
“Make This a Christian Christmas.” 

Posters (17x22 inches). 10¢ each; 
6 for 50¢. For use in vestibules, on 
bulletin boards and public places. 

Lawn Signs (5x3 feet). Four colors, 
$6 each. 

Window Stickers, in pads of 100. 
100 for 50¢. 

Auto Bumper Strips. 25 for $3.50. 
Two-color “Day-Glo” strips with the 
words, “Christmas for Christ ... Make 
This a Christian Christmas.” 


Printed Letters. 100 for $1.25. For 
churches to mail to members promot- 
ing a Christian Christmas observance. 
Uses Christmas for Christ emblem. 

Christmas Cards (with matching 
envelopes), 100 for $3. A folder em- 
phasizing Christmas for Christ. 

Newspaper Mats: 1\-column, 15¢ 
each; 2-column, 25¢ each; large size (2- 
column, 7 inches deep), 50¢ each. 
Usable for printed church bulletins. 

All of the above materials may be 
ordered from Tidings, 1908 Grand 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 








by Theodore McEachern 


Wanted: 50 churches to sponsor an 
exchange of teen-age “ambassadors for 
Christ.” 

The International Christian Youth 
Exchange is interested in promoting 
better world understanding through 
an exchange of teen-age young people. 
It is church centered, each exchange 
being sponsored by a local church. 

At present, 45 American youths are 
living in Christian homes in Finland, 
Sweden, Holland, Germany and 
Austria, From those countries, and also 
Japan, have come 105 young people 
who are living in Christian homes in 
America under local church sponsor- 
ship. The exchange is for a full year, 
with each young person attending 
school in his host community. 

Two types of exchanges are possible. 
A one-way exchange enables an over- 
seas youth to come to live in the 
United States. A two-way exchange 
involves sending an American youth 
abroad as well as receiving one from 
overseas. A church wishing to send 
a youth must receive one. 

Costs are: to receive a student, $400; 
to receive and send one, $1,300. This 


Teen-Age 


Ambassadors 





























Here’s an opportunity for 50 churches to give 


young people a world view. 


sum may be paid by any persons or 
groups, but it must be channeled 
through the local church. A church- 
school class, an MYF group, the Wom- 
an’s Society, Men’s club, entire con- 
gregation, or others may be interested 
in sponsoring an exchange. 

The exchange brings many values 
in Christian world understanding. It 
promotes good will among nations. To 
know people in other lands as individ- 
uals, to exemplify the Christian faith, 
and to foster a Christian democratic 
order of society—these are the purposes 
for which ICYE exists. 

Gunilla Johannson, from Sweden, 
wrote of her expérience, “Many things 
I have learned during my stay here. 
I have learned to know a warmhearted 
people, to whom there is no obstacle 
too great to keep them from helping 
other people when they need help. 
And it is through warm and under- 
standing hearts only that we can 
manage to build bridges between peo- 
ple and nations and bring peace over 
our world.” 

Methodist participation in ICYE is 
under the direction of the Rev. Theo- 
dore McEachern, on the staff of the 
Youth Department of the Methodist 
Board of Education. Further enquiry 
should be addressed to him, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 

Applications for participation begin- 
ning in July of 1960 are now being 
received, March | is the deadline for 
applications. 


Methodist girls from Germany and Cali- 
fornia become ‘“‘sisters,’’ thanks to the ex- 
change program. Nancy Hensolt (left) of 
Menlo Park, Calif., now is in Berlin, liv- 
ing in the home of Christel Wickboldt 
(center). Christel is with a family of 
Nancy’s home church. Listening in on the 
chat between Christel and Nancy during 
orientation conference is Christa Doering, 
also of Germany, who now has gone to live 
with a Methodist family at Shelton, Neb. 
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Diffendorfer Memorial Building, right, has been built by Methodists on the campus of Japan International Christian University. 





The building honors the late Rev. Ralph E. Diffendorfer, Methodist missions executive who conceived the idea‘ for JICU. 





In November Methodists will join with Christians around the world in celebrating 


100 Years of Protestantism in Japan 


by Leonard Perryman 


Methodists in the United States and 
around the world will join in spirit 
and in prayer with millions of other 
Christians in observing in November 
the 100th anniversary of Protestantism 
in one of the world’s leading nations, 
Japan. 

Although centenary activities have 
been in progress throughout 1959, the 
sponsoring body for the centenary 


observance, the National Christian 
Council, has set November—and 





especially the week of Nov. 1 to 7— 
as the official period for celebration. 

Though there is no Methodist 
Church as such in Japan now, the 
Methodist tradition is bound closely 
with that of other Protestant traditions 
in the United Church of Christ, the 
largest single Protestant body in the 
country. 

Methodist missionaries serve in the 
United Church with missionaries of 
other Protestant churches, and The 
Methodist Church gives generous 
financial support to the United 
Church program. 


Centennial Assembly Week 

The Methodist Church has sent six 
official representatives to participate in 
Centennial Assembly Week, Nov. 1 to 
fe 

These representatives are: Bishop 
Arthur J. Moore, Atlanta, Ga., presi- 
dent of the Methodist Board of Mis- 
sions; Mrs. John M. Pearson, New- 
burgh, N.Y., chairman of the Depart- 
ment of work in Foreign Fields of the 
Woman’s_ Division of Christian 
Service, Board of Missions; Mrs. H. F. 
Brandt, Aurora, Ohio, chairman of the 
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Section of Education and Cultivation 
of the Woman’s Division; the Rev. 
Charles Iglehart, New York, a retired 
missionary to Japan representing the 
board’s Division of World Missions, 
and Miss Margaret Billingsley and the 
Rev. Thoburn T. Brumbaugh, both 
of New York, secretaries for Japan of 
the Board of Missions, 

Encompassing a wide range of 
church activities and interests, the 
Centennial Assembly Week program 
includes: 

Nov. 2—A mass meeting of Chris- 
tian Witness at the Fjuimicho United 
Church, to be addressed by the Rev. 
Visser ’t Hooft, Geneva, Switzerland, 
general secretary of the World Council 
of Churches. 

Nov. 3—A mass worship service of 
all denominations in the large audi- 
torium where the World Convention 
on Christian Education was held in 
1958. After this service, the official 
ceremonies commemorating the begin- 
ning of Protestant work in 1859 will 
be held. Japanese government officials 
are expected to participate. 

Nov. 4—A mass youth rally and 
service in the Tokyo Gymnasium. 

Nov. 5—In the afternoon a recep- 
tion for ministers and laymen from 
Japanese churches overseas and for 
retired missionaries. In the evening, 
a meeting featuring the overseas mis- 
sionary work being done by Japan’s 
Protestant churches. 

Nov. 6—A Christian women’s rally 
and evangelistic preaching services in 
Tokyo, Yokohama, and other cities. 

Nov. 7—A festival of Christian 


music featuring several large choirs. 





In addition to the general activities, 
each denomination, including the 
United Church of Christ, will hold 
its own commemorative centenary 
service. 

There will be Christian exhibits in 
Tokyo department stores, tours of his- 
toric Christian sites and present-day 
Christian institutions, and programs of 
religious music, drama and discussions 
broadcast on radio and television. 

In addition to the six official Meth- 
odist representatives, many other 
Methodists from America are expected 
to participate in the centenary activities 
on an unofficial basis. These will in- 
clude missionaries, servicemen and 
tourists, At least one tour group is 
going to Japan especially for the cen- 
tenary. 


Christian Beginnings 

The very beginnings of Christian 
witness in Japan date back to the work 
of the Portuguese Roman Catholic 
priest, Francis Xavier, who landed at 
Kagoshima on Aug. 15, 1549. The 
Roman Catholic Church is still a siz- 
able factor in the total Christian effort 
in Japan. 

It is a fact, however, that non-Roman 
Catholic evangelism has been produc- 
tive of more converts in the last century 
(1859-1959) than has that of the far 
earlier-on-the-field Catholic church. 

Following the early Catholic efforts, 
scores of Christians suffered martyr- 
dom rather than renounce their faith 
as demanded by the Japanese rulers. 
And more than 300 years later, when 
Protestant missionaries began to arrive, 
there remained penalties for any who 
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preached or accepted Christianity, a 
hated “foreign” faith. 

But even before Commodore Mat- 
thew Perry forced entry to Japan’s 
ports in 1853 and 1854, American 
missionary societies had been planning 
to send workers to these islands. 

In 1858 the time seemed propitious. 
A chaplain of the United States 
Consulate in Japan and a visiting 
missionary from China sent an urgent 
appeal to the mission boards of the 
Episcopal, Presbyterian and Dutch Re- 
formed (now Reformed Church in 
America) Churches in the U.S. to 
appoint missionaries to Japan for 
residence and evangelistic effort. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church 
responded first. 


Methodists Arrive in 1873 

Methodist missionaries did not ar- 
rive in Japan until 1873. 

An effort had been made by the 
Oregon Conference in 1859 to bring 
this new field to the attention of the 
General Conference. But the General 
Missionary Committee of 1860 went 
no farther than to say that “this com- 
mittee looks with favor upon a mission 
to Japan as soon as the condition of the 
treasury will permit.” 

On June 1, 1873, Robert S. Maclay 
arrived in Yokohama with his wife to 
start Methodist mission. work. Before 
the year was past four other mission- 
aries were there with their wives. 
These missionaries were Julius Soper, 
the Rev. John C. Davison, the Rev. 
Irvin H. Correll, and the Rev. Merri- 
man C. Harris. Mr. Harris later be- 
came Methodism’s first full-time bishop 
in Japan. 

The first Methodist mission was 
organized on Aug. 8 and 9, 1873. By 
October land for missionary residences 
and at least temporary places of wor- 
ship was purchased in Yokohama, 
Tokyo and Nagasaki. 

On Oct. 4, 1874, the first Japanese 
converts were baptized and a chapel 
was opened for daily services in Yoko- 
hama. On Oct. 28, 1874, Miss Dora 
Schoonmaker arrived as the Woman's 
Foreign Missionary Society's first 
representative. 

Within a few years, missionaries of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
the Methodist Protestant Church, and 
the Methodist Church of Canada were 


at work in Japan. 
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Form United Church 


In 1907 the churches founded by 
these North American Methodist 
bodies (except the Methodist Prot- 
estant Church) were merged to form 
the Japan Methodist Church. This 
church continued as a denomination 
until 1941, when it merged with other 
Protestant churches to form the United 
Church of Christ. 

After the war, certain of the merging 
denominations left the United Church, 
but the Methodist remained. Today 
the Methodist tradition, together with 
that of Presbyterians, Congregation- 
alists, Disciples and others, is repre- 
sented in the United Church. 

Today Protestant churches in Japan 
embrace a total membership of about 
350,000 persons in 2,900 churches, in- 
cluding more than 150,000 in the 
United Church. Roman Catholics 
number about 250,000, and Greek 
Orthodoxy claims about 35,000. 

If Protestants included in their 
statistics all who are born into Chris- 
tian families or those who are “ad- 
herents” though not thoroughly cate- 
chized or baptized, as do certain 
churches, the total Christian constitu- 
ency would be well over 1,000,000. 

This would produce a better public 
reaction than the mere one-half of 
one per cent which is frequently re- 
ferred to as Christianity’s total impact 
upon the life of Japan. 


Impact Is Great 

It is almost universally recognized, 
however, that Christianity’s impact 
upon the life of Japan is far beyond 
what the statistics would indicate. 
Christian principles have entered into 
the warp and woof of Japanese life. 

Since World War II, the nation has 
had a Christian premier, now has a 
Christian as chief justice of the 
Supreme Court, has had two successive 
Protestant presidents of the great 
Tokyo University, and counts more 
than 40 Christians in the upper and 
lower houses of the Diet (Parliament). 

The integration of Christianity into 
the fiber of Japanese life is probably 
best illustrated by the church-related 
schools. The existence of more than 
600 Christian schools, well over half 
of them Protestant, testifies not only 
to the avidity of the Japanese for edu- 
cation but also to the yearning of 
youth for education with moral and 
spiritual foundations. 


Total enrollment in these schools 
is 200,000, of which 50,000 are in the 
50 college-grade institutions. 

The famous International Christian 
University, established since the close 
of World War II, limits its enrollment 
to a few hundred and is able to select 
its students from applicants number- 
ing almost 20 times the total which 
may be accepted. 

Another standard by which the in- 
fluence of Christianity may be 
measured among the Japanese people 
is the large number of institutions of 
social work which minister to the 
public in the name and spirit of Christ. 

There are literally hundreds of them 
all over Japan including infant homes, 
day nurseries, homes for dependent 
children, medical agencies, old people’s 
homes, community centers and homes 
for the physically handicapped. 

In recent decades, Japan has felt the 
reforming influence of Christianity, 
and many industrial and commercial 
leaders admit their present or earlier 
Christian connections. 

Even the Japanese labor movement 
usually acknowledges its indebtedness 
to the Christian religion, notably to 
Toyohiko Kagawa. 

The Socialist party, which is the 
second strongest political force, num- 
bers among its moderate leaders a score 
of professed Christians, some of whom 
are elders in their local churches. 


What Lies Ahead? 


What, though, of the spiritual con- 
dition of Japan and what of Chris- 
tianitys chances for increasing its 
constituency in this outstanding nation 
of Asia? 

The Rev. E. Stanley Jones, noted 
Methodist missionary-evangelist, after 
concluding his fifth evangelistic pro- 
gram in Japan since the end of World 
War II, testifies that the Japanese are 
now more receptive to the Gospel of 
Christ than he has ever known them. 

Those who know Japan well are 
aware that this deep-felt yearning does 
not necessarily mean that all Japanese 
will some day be enrolled within the 
membership of churches such as those 
in the Western world. 

However, if Christian evangelism 
involves winning men, women and 
children to* love and loyalty to God 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
then Japan’s next century may be one 
of progressive commitment to Christ 
and to the Kingdom of God on earth. 
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Martin Gula, leader of the admin- 
istrators’ workshop, commends 
Methodists for the progress they 
are making in child welfare work. 
He is pictured here at the final 
administrators’ session, attended by 
representatives of 33 agencies. 


Our Church’s help to the staffs of children’s homes is changing a job 


into a profession—and leading to... 


by Caroline Blakely 


Jackie Robinson, first Negro in 
American Big League baseball, was 
once considered a juvenile delinquent. 
A Methodist preacher saw the pos- 
sibilities in him, and what a difference 
it made! 

Years later, Jackie was asked about 
the most significant event in his life. 

He replied, “My redemption began 
when someone looked at a colored boy 
and said, ‘By Jove, this boy is worth 
something’ and made me believe it.” 

Bishop Lloyd C. Wicke used this 
illustration in one of his devotions for 
133 Methodists attending the “Insti- 
tutes and Workshops for Personnel of 
Methodist Children’s Agencies” at 
Lake Junaluska, N.C. last August. 

In an effort to help lift the stand- 
ards of Methodist children’s homes, 
these workshops began eight years 
ago, mainly for houseparents. In re- 
sponse to demand, workshops have 
been added for administrators, case- 
workers and supervisors. 

Particular emphasis has been placed 
on helping personnel increase their 
understanding of the needs of troubled 
and hurt children and youths of our 
rapidly changing times. 

Outstanding national workers in the 
field of child welfare have been se- 
cured as leaders for the various work- 
shops. Administrators and other chil- 
dren’s home staff also take leading 
parts in the program. 

Through the workshops, fellowship 
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and worship, those attending receive 
inspiration and knowledge to help 
them in their specialized jobs. 

It is very evident that these people 
do not work for money alone, but be- 
cause they believe in the worthful- 
ness of all individuals and get satis- 
faction from seeing this belief, with 
hard work, produce useful citizens. 

From beautiful Lake Junaluska in 
the Smoky Mountains, they return to 
the 63 Methodist children’s homes 
across the United States with new in- 
sight and appreciation for their special- 
ized jobs—serving approximately 7,000 
children and youths annually. 


Changing Aspects of Homes 


We no longer have “orphans” 
homes. Most of the children have one 
or more living parents. Most of them 
come from broken homes—homes 
where they have received little affec- 
tion and often abuse. 

These children and youths often are 
quite disturbed emotionally. Always 
they are hurt and troubled youngsters. 
“Any child out of his own home is a 
disturbed child,” said one child-care 
expert. Helping such children requires 
caseworkers, psychiatrists and other 
specialists to work with the house- 
parents through a team approach co- 
ordinated by the administrator. 

This team works together with a 
plan, formulated to meet the indi- 
vidual needs of each child. There are 
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no stipulating formulas—one works 
from the right underlying feeling, plus 
knowledge and understanding. Sound 
plans include working with the child’s 
family, because it must be rehabilitated 
also before the child can return home. 

The last 20 years have brought many 
changes in children’s homes. The 
custodian-type orphans’ home has 
given place to modern group care. 

In this type prevalent today, 8 to 
12 children live in a unit with house- 
parents who act as substitute parents 
and group leaders. Preferred practice 
is that pre-schoolers not be placed in 
institutions, but into foster homes. 

In years past, houseparents have 
been poorly trained and paid, resulting 
in much turnover in personnel and 
inadequate service to children. 

The houseparents have many house- 
keeping duties as in any home, but 
their main responsibility is to give af- 
fection, understanding and leadership 
to the troubled child as he tries to over- 
come his problems in spiritual, mental 
and physical development. 

Good and unselfish as houseparents 
may be, they alone cannot do an ade- 
quate job of rehabilitating disturbed 
children. “Affection is not enough, 
training is needed and a working faith 
in God’s power to make all things 
new,” says the film, Make All Things 
New. (See Tue Metnopist Story 
March, 1959, p. 18.) 


More and more the rehabilitation 
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preached or accepted Christianity, a 
hated “foreign” faith. 

But even before Commodore Mat- 
thew Perry forced entry to Japan’s 
ports in 1853 and 1854, American 
missionary societies had been planning 
to send workers to these islands. 

In 1858 the time seemed propitious. 
A chaplain of the United States 
Consulate in Japan and a visiting 
missionary from China sent an urgent 
appeal to the mission boards of the 
Episcopal, Presbyterian and Dutch Re- 
formed (now Reformed Church in 
America) Churches in the U.S. to 
appoint missionaries to Japan for 
residence and evangelistic effort. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church 
responded first. 


Methodists Arrive in 1873 

Methodist missionaries did not ar- 
rive in Japan until 1873. 

An effort had been made by the 
Oregon Conference in 1859 to bring 
this new field to the attention of the 
General Conference. But the General 
Missionary Committee of 1860 went 
no farther than to say that “this com- 
mittee looks with favor upon a mission 
to Japan as soon as the condition of the 
treasury will permit.” 

On June 1, 1873, Robert S. Maclay 
arrived in Yokohama with his wife to 
start Methodist mission. work. Before 
the year was past four other mission- 
aries were there with their wives. 
These missionaries were Julius Soper, 
the Rev. John C. Davison, the Rev. 
Irvin H. Correll, and the Rev. Merri- 
man C. Harris. Mr. Harris later be- 
came Methodism’s first full-time bishop 
in Japan. 

The first Methodist mission was 
organized on Aug. 8 and 9, 1873. By 
October land for missionary residences 
and at least temporary places of wor- 
ship was purchased in Yokohama, 
Tokyo and Nagasaki, 

On Oct. 4, 1874, the first Japanese 
converts were baptized and a chapel 
was opened for daily services in Yoko- 
hama. On Oct. 28, 1874, Miss Dora 
Schoonmaker arrived as the Woman's 
Foreign Missionary Society's first 
representative. 

Within a few years, missionaries of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
the Methodist Protestant Church, and 
the Methodist Church of Canada were 
at work in Japan. 
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Form United Church 


In 1907 the churches founded by 
these North American Methodist 
bodies (except the Methodist Prot- 
estant Church) were merged to form 
the Japan Methodist Church. This 
church continued as a denomination 
until 1941, when it merged with other 
Protestant churches to form the United 
Church of Christ. 

After the war, certain of the merging 
denominations left the United Church, 
but the Methodist remained. Today 
the Methodist tradition, together with 
that of Presbyterians, Congregation- 
alists, Disciples and others, is repre- 
sented in the United Church. 

Today Protestant churches in Japan 
embrace a total membership of about 
350,000 persons in 2,900 churches, in- 
cluding more than 150,000 in the 
UInited Church. Roman Catholics 
aumber about 250,000, and Greek 
Orthodoxy claims about 35,000. 

If Protestants included in their 
statistics all who are born into Chris- 
tian families or those who are “ad- 
herents” though not thoroughly cate- 
chized or baptized, as do certain 
churches, the total Christian constitu- 
ency would be well over 1,000,000. 

This would produce a better public 
reaction than the mere one-half of 
one per cent which is frequently re- 
ferred to as Christianity’s total impact 
upon the life of Japan. 


Impact Is Great 


It is almost universally recognized, 
however, that Christianity’s impact 
upon the life of Japan is far beyond 


what the statistics would indicate. 
Christian principles have entered into 
the warp. and woof of Japanese life. 

Since World War II, the nation has 
had a Christian premier, now has a 
Christian as chief justice of the 
Supreme Court, has had two successive 
Protestant presidents of the great 
Tokyo University, and counts more 
than 40 Christians in the upper and 
lower houses of the Diet (Parliament). 

The integration of Christianity into 
the fiber of Japanese life is probably 
best illustrated by the church-related 
schools. The existence of more than 
600 Christian schools, well over half 
of them Protestant, testifies not only 
to the avidity of the Japanese for edu- 
cation but also to the yearning of 
youth for education with moral and 
spiritual foundations. 


Total enrollment in these schools 
is 200,000, of which 50,000 are in the 
50 college-grade institutions. 

The famous International Christian 
University, established since the close 
of World War II, limits its enrollment 
to a few hundred and is able to select 
its students from applicants number- 
ing almost 20 times the total which 
may be accepted. 

Another standard by which the in- 
fluence of Christianity may be 
measured among the Japanese people 
is the large number of institutions of 
social work which minister to the 
public in the name and spirit of Christ. 

There are literally hundreds of them 
all over Japan including infant homes, 
day nurseries, homes for dependent 
children, medical agencies, old people’s 
homes, community centers and homes 
for the physically handicapped. 

In recent decades, Japan has felt the 
reforming influence of Christianity, 
and many industrial and commercial 
leaders admit their present or earlier 
Christian connections. 

Even the Japanese labor movement 
usually acknowledges its indebtedness 
to the Christian religion, notably to 
Toyohiko Kagawa. 

The Socialist party, which is the 
second strongest political force, num- 
bers among its moderate leaders a score 
of professed Christians, some of whom 
are elders in their local churches. 


What Lies Ahead? 

What, though, of the spiritual con- 
dition of Japan and what of Chris- 
tianitys chances for increasing its 
constituency in this outstanding nation 
of Asia? 

The Rev. E. Stanley Jones, noted 
Methodist missionary-evangelist, after 
concluding his fifth evangelistic pro- 
gram in Japan since the end of World 
War II, testifies that the Japanese are 
now more receptive to the Gospel of 
Christ than he has ever known them. 

Those who know Japan well are 
aware that this deep-felt yearning does 
not necessarily mean that all Japanese 
will some day be enrolled within the 
membership of churches such as those 
in the Western world. 

However, if Christian evangelism 
involves winning men, women and 
children to° love and loyalty to God 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
then Japan’s next century may be one 
of progressive commitment to Christ 


and to the Kingdom of God on earth. 
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He is pictured here at the final 
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representatives of 33 agencies. 
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into a profession—and leading to... 


by Caroline Blakely 


Jackie Robinson, first Negro in 
American Big League baseball, was 
once considered a juvenile delinquent. 
A Methodist preacher saw the _pos- 
sibilities in him, and what a difference 
it made! 

Years later, Jackie was asked about 
the most significant event in his life. 

He replied, “My redemption began 
when someone looked at a colored boy 
and said, ‘By Jove, this boy is worth 
something’ and made me believe it.” 

Bishop Lloyd C. Wicke used this 
illustration in one of his devotions for 
133, Methodists attending the “Insti- 
tutes and Workshops for Personnel of 
Methodist Children’s Agencies” at 
Lake Junaluska, N.C. last August. 

In an effort to help lift the stand- 
ards of Methodist children’s homes, 
these workshops began eight years 
ago, mainly for houseparents. In _re- 
sponse to demand, workshops have 
been added for administrators, case- 
workers and supervisors. 

Particular emphasis has been placed 
on helping personnel increase their 
understanding of the needs of troubled 
and hurt children and youths of our 
rapidly changing times. 

Outstanding national workers in the 
field of child welfare have been se- 
cured as leaders for the various work- 
shops. Administrators and other chil- 
dren’s home staff also take leading 
parts in the program. 


Through the workshops, fellowship 
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and worship, those attending receive 
inspiration and knowledge to help 
them in their specialized jobs. 

It is very evident that these people 
do not work for money alone, but be- 
cause they believe in the worthful- 
ness of all individuals and get satis- 
faction from seeing this belief, with 
hard work, produce useful citizens. 

From beautiful Lake Junaluska in 
the Smoky Mountains, they return to 
the 63 Methodist children’s homes 
across the United States with new in- 
sight and appreciation for their special- 
ized jobs—serving approximately 7,000 
children and youths annually. 


Changing Aspects of Homes 


We no longer have “orphans” 
homes. Most of the children have one 
or more living parents. Most of them 
come from broken homes—homes 
where they have received little affec- 
tion and often abuse. 

These children and youths often are 
quite disturbed emotionally. Always 
they are hurt and troubled youngsters. 
“Any child out of his own home is a 
disturbed child,” said one child-care 
expert. Helping such children requires 
caseworkers, psychiatrists and other 
specialists to work with the house- 
parents through a team approach co- 
ordinated by the administrator. 

This team works together with a 
plan, formulated to meet the indi- 
vidual needs of each child. There are 
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no stipulating formulas—one works 
from the right underlying feeling, plus 
knowledge and understanding. Sound 
plans include working with the child's 
family, because it must be rehabilitated 
also before the child can return home. 

The last 20 years have brought many 
changes in children’s homes. The 
custodian-type orphans’ home has 
given place to modern group care. 

In this type prevalent today, 8 to 
12 children live in a unit with house- 
parents who act as substitute parents 
and group leaders. Preferred practice 
is that pre-schoolers not be placed in 
institutions, but into foster homes. 

In years past, houseparents have 
been poorly trained and paid, resulting 
in much turnover in personnel and 
inadequate service to children. 

The houseparents have many house- 
keeping duties as in any home, but 
their main responsibility is to give af- 
fection, understanding and leadership 
to the troubled child as he tries to over- 
come his problems in spiritual, mental 
and physical development. 

Good and unselfish as houseparents 
may be, they alone cannot do an ade- 
quate job of rehabilitating disturbed 
children. “Affection is not enough, 
training is needed and a working faith 
in God’s power to make all things 
new,” says the film, Make All Things 
New. (See THe Mernopist Story 
March, 1959, p. 18.) 


More and more the rehabilitation 
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is done by the trained social worker— 
a member of the helping team. Many 
of these are deaconesses. 

The workshops at Lake Junaluska 
have emphasized the need of social 
services as basic in modern programs 
of good child welfare. 

A board member, representing one 
of the few homes which has not yet 
added casework service, expressed his 
conviction that caseworkers are neces- 
sary for the successful operation of a 
home. This insight led him to say, “I 
intend to work to get more board mem- 
bers to attend future workshops.” 

Children’s homes with dedicated 
staffs, skilled in child care, have af- 
forded one last chance to many chil- 
dren who have been in conflict with 
society. Unselfish devotion and patient 
understanding have helped these 
youths toward faith in their own worth, 





Dr. Olin E. Oeschger, general secretary 
of the Board of Hospitals and Homes: 

“These workshops have encouraged 
us to lift our standards higher and to 
see our tasks more clearly.” 


Victor H. Anderson, houseparent work- 
shop leader, who is executive director, 
Summit County Child Welfare Board, 
Akron, Ohio: 

“This conference for administrators 
is unique. It has convened for eight 
years. Those who do not have the 
privilege are extremely jealous.” 


Everett Spell, director of the Oak Grove 
Home, Charleston, S.C., founded in 
1790 and the oldest public children’s 
home in the country: 

“You should never take the child 
for care without providing caseworker 
and other services to the whole family. 
. . » Many children in our homes today 
would be better placed in some other 
situation.” Dr. Spell was leader of the 
workshop for caseworkers. 


Esther L. Middlewood, chief, Mental 
Health Edueation, Lansing, Mich., de- 
scribing how to manage a temper tant- 
rum of a three-year-old: 

“Go in your bedroom and get on 
your knees. Thank God that he has 
given the child the internal structure 
to grow up mentally healthy. Then go 
back; take the child by the hand kindly, 
and wash his face, as you had planned. 

“If it happens at 15, you must 
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High quality care of troubled. and 
hurt children outside of their own 
homes is expensive. Food, clothing and 
other living essentials cost just as much 
for children in institutions as for 
others. In addition to this all personnel 
must be paid well for their difficult 
and specialized work. 

And to what are children’s homes 
looking as a step upward in future 
years? There are two courses: 

e Intensive service to children and 
youths with special needs—the serious- 
ly disturbed, the handicapped and the 
mentally retarded. 

e Multiple service: group homes, 
foster family care, adoption, service 
to children in their own homes and 
preventive social work, which involves 
family guidance services. 

One administrator told me, “It is 
easier to raise a million dollars for new 


What They Say 


discover the cause and remove it. If 
the youth is angry because he is afraid 
his family does not love him, then first 
he must find out that someone does 
care about him. Punishment only 
serves to reinforce what he already 
thinks of the world.” 


Max E. Livingston, administrator, 
Children’s Home, Selma, Ala.: 

“We have been coming to these con- 
ferences for eight years. At first we 
came with the idea of bragging about 
our own institutions; now we come to 
find out our mistakes and go away 
amazed at what develops.” 


Mrs. Hester M. Shenaman, administra- 
tor, Spofford Home for Children, Kan- 
sas City Mo.: 

“We should never need to be 
ashamed of our children’s homes and 
their services in a rich land like ours.” 


Martin Gula, consultant in group care, 
U.S. Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
D.C., and leader of the administrators’ 
workshop made this statement follow- 
ing Bishop Wicke’s story about Jackie 
Robinson: 

“If the right person, with the right 
understanding came at the right time, 
there would be no disturbed adults.” 


Bishop Lloyd C. Wicke, Pittsburgh 
Area, Pittsburgh, Pa: 

“You are busy at the task that most 
of us are preaching about.” 


buildings than one tenth that much 
for preventive social work—because 
people cannot see the need.” 

The children’s home is the fastest 
changing phase of social work and 
everyone concerned has to grow with 
the change. “If you stop growing 
emotionally, you can’t help others grow 
emotionally,” said Martin Gula, leader 
of the administrators’ workshop, An 
opportunity for growth is given 
through these conferences at Lake 
Junaluska. 

In comparing the growth of Meth- 
odist homes since 1953 with others, 
Mr. Gula said, “The only sectarian 
group a few paces ahead of the Meth- 
odists is the Jewish group.” 

Miss Lena Martin, director of 
child welfare of the Board of 
Hospitals and Homes, has perhaps 
thrown out a challenge to all of us 
in her statement: “Should not the 
church, in seting up priorities for wel- 
fare services, give the highest place to 
children—its greatest potential asset?” 


The Why of the Workshops 


These annual meetings are spon- 
sored jointly by the Board of Hospitals 
and Homes and the Woman’s Division 
of Christian Service of the Board of 
Missions. 

The agencies provide the workshop 
as a service to the homes, to help them 
improve their work. Gifts from Meth- 
odists all over America thus are brought 
to the aid of the institutions. World 
Service gifts make possible the work 
of the Board of Hospitals and Homes 
in this and other service areas. Work 
of the WDCS is made possible by gifts 
from women in local societies. 

Miss Martin and Miss Emma Burris, 
executive secretary for social welfare 
and medical work of the Woman's 
Division of Christian Service, planned 
and carried out this conference. 

The national co-sponsoring staffs are 
also giving attention to longer-term 
training courses for houseparents— 
perhaps 6 weeks to 6 months—at Scar- 
ritt College in Nashville, Tenn., and 
National College in Kansas City. 


Plans for Next Year 
A similar conference will be held 
at Lake Junaluska, Aug. 7-12, 1960. 
Next year there will be increased em- 
phasis on the role of the board member 
in child welfare work. 
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These program helps are 


supplied by Methodist boards 
and commissions—most of 
them World Service agencies. 
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PROGRAM PLANNING SECTION 





Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 


Other membership and_ evangelism 
features in this issue: Methodism’s 
175th Birthday, 3-4; Christmas Is for 
Christ, 7-9; A Decade of Dynamic 
Discipleship, 21-2; Improve Your Press 
Relations, 25-6; About the Book of 
Worship, 27-8; Loan Library, 34; Just 
Out, 37-9; Easy Order Blanks, 37-9. 


Your commission on membership and 
evangelism will want to review the 
progress of the Total Enlistment Empha- 
sis in your church at the November 
meeting. You will want to hear reports 
and bolster any part of the program 
which seems to be lagging. 

The commission should also plan with 
the pastor to make certain that every- 
thing possible is being done to make Total 
Enlistment Sunday the greatest day in 
each church’s history. The commission 
will want to offer its help in making 
Membership Sunday an occasion of 
victory. 


Christmas for Christ 

The November meeting is the time 
to make and set in motion plans to make 
the most of the Christmas season as an 
evangelistic season. Tidings, 1908 Grand 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn., has a sample 
packet of promotional materials for the 
Christmas for Christ emphasis at 35¢ a 
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copy. Tidings also is publishing a book, 
So Great Salvation by Halford E. Luc- 
cock, for reading at this time. Also 35¢ 
a copy. 

Christmas time, when thoughts turn 
toward Bethlehem and Christ who was 
born there, is an ideal time to emphasize 
evangelism and to bring persons into an 
encounter with Jesus. 

Many churches intensify their pro- 
gram of visitation evangelism at this 
season and many use Christmas week as 
a time for evangelistic services. 


Christmas Conference Anniversary 


Churches are being encouraged to ob- 
serve the 175th anniversary of Meth- 
odism in the U.S. this year. (See pages 
3-5.) 

The commission on membership and 
evangelism will want to co-operate with 
the commission on education in planning 
and carrying out this anniversary ob- 
servance of the Christmas Conference. 

For several years the Board of Evange- 
lism has sponsored a Christmas Confer- 
ence for young ministers and their wives 
between Christmas and New Year’s Day. 
It is appropriate that the 1959 Christmas 
Conference will be held at Lovely Lane 
Church in Baltimore, Dec. 28-31. 

If your church has a minister in his 
20s or 30s, plan to send him and his 
wife to the Baltimore meeting. For ad- 
ditional information regarding the con- 








ference, write the Rev. Leslie J. Ross, 
1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 

Each church is requested to make a 
suitable observance of New Year's Eve 
(Thursday, Dec. 31) with a Watch- 
Night Service and of Sunday, Jan. 3, the 
traditional first Sunday in the New Year 
Covenant Sunday of Methodism. 

Methodist Evangelistic Materials has 
provided two services of worship for 
Watch Night. Your church may select 
the program it wishes to use. One is 
John Wesley’s own covenant service. The 
other is a Watch-Night Service based on 
John and Charles Wesley’s writings, 
prayers, and hymns. It has been prepared 
by Dr. Lowell B. Hazzard. 

These services are bound in 8-page 
booklets, with full text of hymns. They 
may be ordered for 100 for $2. 


Decade of Dynamic Discipleship 

On pages 5 and 6 in this issue Harry 
Denman, general secretary of the General 
Board of Evangelism, seeks to challenge 
our Church to make the decade of the 
1960s a “decade of dynamic disciple- 
ship.” 

The commission on membership and 
evangelism will want to read Dr. Den- 
man’s article, then discuss ways and 
means whereby the local church can do 
its part to realize such an objective. 

Two new books, published by Meth- 


odist Evangelistic Materials, bear upon 
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this objective. They are Evangelism in the 
1960s and Methodism’s Total Enlist- 
ment. The first is $1, cash with order, 
if you mention this article in THe 
Metuopist Story, 10 or more copies, 
60¢ each. The second, written by eight 
Methodist bishops and two staff members 
of the General Board of Evangelism, is 
50¢ each, 12 or more copies, 35¢ each. 


General Board of Evangelism, 1908 


Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Commission on Stewardship 
and Finance 


Other stewardship and finance features 
in this issue: Benevolence Report, 6; 
Teen-Age Ambassadors, 10; Improve 
Your Press Relations, 25-6. 


Assuming that as the director of 
stewardship you have set up a year 
‘sound program of stewardship cultiva- 
tion, the month of November is a good 
time to assess progress being made and 
to implement plans for days to come. 

A progress report to the commission 
on stewardship and finance, including 
an analysis of the present status of the 
various activities included in your pro- 
gram and a projection of future activities, 
should be made. 

November, with its traditional observ- 
ance of Thanksgiving provides an excel- 
lent opportunity for the commission on 
stewardship and finance to evaluate the 
financial structure of the program of 
the church and to promote an appeal for 
support. 

It is wise at all times to keep the 
membership informed about the fiscal 
situation. A report of the stewardship of 
church leaders and a detailed report can 
do much to challenge a worthy commit- 
ment. 

Regular reports should be made to 
the membership at least quarterly and 
many churches employ a monthly report. 
But at this season of the year an added 
appeal is possible. This appeal can be 
related to the Christian’s concern for the 
world parish and his expression of grati- 
tude for the blessings which have been 
his. 

Giving an opportunity to underwrite 
the World Service and Advance Special 
causes of The Methodist Church is a 
legitimate concern of the commission on 
stewardship and finance. This is an 
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appropriate season in which to lift up 
these interests before the membership. 

Preparations for the promotion of the 
Month of Stewardship Education pro- 
gram as outlined by the General Board 
of Lay Activities should be begun at 
this time. A month or two will not be 
too long in which to explain thoroughly 
the details of this program to all persons 
involved in its implementation. 

The director of stewardship should 
arrange a schedule of meetings with the 
commission and committees which will 
be expected to have a part in this pro- 
gram in order that all questions can be 
answered in advance. 

With adequate preparation, a rich and 
important spiritual experience can become 
the joy of the members of any church 
which will undertake to implement fully 
this Month of Stewardship Education. 

A packet of materials (#159) may 
be had from the General Board of Lay 
Activities for $1 (see address below). 
This packet gives a detailed description 
of the program and suggests how to carry 
it out. 


General Board of Lay Activities, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Il. 


Commission on Missions 


Other missions features in this issue: 
Story of the Month, 2; Benevolence 
Report and A Great Week of Dedi- 
cation, 6; Teen-Age Ambassadors, 10; 
100 Years of Protestantism in Japan, 
11-2; Improve Your Press Relations, 
25-6; Loan Library, 34; Just Out, 37-9; 
Easy Order Blanks, 37-9. 


When it comes to planning, finding 
a speaker, getting some literature, or try- 
ing to find out where one may receive 
some training for the work of the com- 
mission, do not overlook your district 
and conference missionary secretaries. 

A missionary secretary is appointed for 
your district at every session of the annual 
conference. Usually he is a minister. If 
you do not know who this person is, 
ask your pastor, or look in the Conference 
Journal. His name will be listed there. 
Because he is a full-time pastor, the 
amount of time he can give outside his 
parish will be limited, but within these 
limits you will find him a helpful person 
to know. 

Frequently your missionary secretary 
is a person who has visited mission sta- 
tions, or attended various mission con- 
ferences, and therefore has a little extra 
information and experience to share. If 
he has had this kind of experience you 
may discover that he is a capable mis- 
sionary speaker even though he is not a 
missionary in the usual sense. 

But do not limit your invitation to the 
occasions when you need someone to 
make a speech. He can help your com- 


mission to plan a school of missions. If 
yours is a new commission, he could 
help the members understand the work 
of the commission. In the long run this 
might be a more important contribution 
than making a speech. 

Your district missionary secretary will 
be acquainted with the latest materials. 
He usually has one or two filmstrips avail- 
able and he will be informed about 
district and conference projects about 
which your commission should be in- 
formed. 

What has been said about the district 
missionary secretary is also true of the 
conference missionary secretary, except 
that in some annual conferences this 
person is a full-time employee of the 
Conference Board of Missions and there- 
fore has more time to give to churches. 

Make it a point to find out who these 
men are. Then drop them a line and 
tell them about the work of your com- 
mission and where you need help. 


For Men Only 


Every commission on missions wants 
to stimulate the interest of men in the 
church’s program of Christian outreach. 
Now comes along a project that gives 
promise of a big lift in this direction. 

Methodist Men are to provide the 
books for the library of the new 
Alaska Methodist University. Men, as 
individuals or groups, may contribute in 
the following categories: 

e Minimum—one share $27.50. 
e An offering for the 49th State—$49. 
e A shelf of books—$500. 

Check with the men in your church. 
Give them some literature about Alaska 
Methodist University and see if they 
won't take hold of this one! 

The project ends Jan. 3, 1960—the 
first anniversary of Alaska Statehood 
Day. 


Co-operate with the Church School 


One of the major responsibilities of 
the commission on missions is educa- 
tional: to inform the whole church of 
the tremendous program of Christian 
outreach in which it plays a part and to 
inspire support of this program. 

The chief responsibility of the com- 
mission on education is educational: to 
sponsor and guide a church school. 

Both commissions are concerned with 
missionary education. The commission 
on missions for the whole church; the 
commission on education through the 
church school. 

The commission on missions is con- 
cerned for World Service as part of the 
total benevolence budget of the church; 
the commission on education is concerned 
with the observance of World Service 
Sunday in the church school. 

These two responsible groups obviously 
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need each other and can work together 
to great mutual advantage. Here are some 
ways in which they may work together: 
1. In the month of January all Methodist 
church-school literature will carry a mis- 
sions emphasis. The commission on 
missions may offer to help teachers with 
missionary units of study; films and 
filmstrips may be obtained for use in 
classes; leaflets supporting the subject 
of study may be obtained and distributed. 
Some special effort may be made to stress 
World Service Sunday this month and 
relate World Service to the studies. Dis- 
plays illustrating the projects supported 
by the church might be set up and a 
special program at the close of the month, 
to bring the missions emphasis to a rous- 
ing climax, might be developed by the 
two commissions working together. 

2. Every church should have a church- 
wide school of missions. This is sponsored 
by the commission on missions in co- 
operation with the commission on educa- 
tion and the Woman’s Society of Chris- 
tian Service. 

3. The Methodist Youth Fellowship is a 
part of the church school, but the chair- 
man of Christian outreach of the 
MYF is an ex-officio member of the 
commission on missions. The commission 
on missions has a concern for what does 
or doesn’t happen in the MYF, or in 
encouraging more attention to these 
strategic matters on the part of the young 
people, the commission on missions will 
be careful to discover what plans the 
commission on education has and work 
with -it. 

4. The commission on missions may sug- 
gest that the church-wide study book 
be used as a text for adult classes for a 
period of time (two to five Sundays, de- 
pending on the class and the study book). 
5. It has been customary in many 
churches to make a presentation in the 
church school on World Service Sunday. 
The commission on missions may co- 
operate in this. In every instance, how- 
ever, these presentations should be an 
integral part of the ongoing program of 
the church school and not something 
artificially imposed. The commission on 
missions may be asked to bring new in- 
formation and resource material that will 
make these fourth Sunday observances 
more vital. 

As the commission on missions surveys 
the opportunities for missionary educa- 
tion in the local church, it will not over- 
look the church school; by the same 
token, the commission on education will 
not overlook the help that may be re- 
ceived from the commission on missions. 
Together they should be able to do some 
startling things. 

For further information write to the 
Rev. Richard G. Belcher at the New York 


address which follows: 
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Methodist Board of Missions, 
church Center, 475 Riverside Drive, New 
York 27, N.Y.; 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa. 


Commission on Education 


Other education features in this issue: 
Methodism’s 175th Birthday, 3-4; A Day 
to Recognize and Honor Students, 4-5; 
Benevolence Report and A Great Week 
of Dedication, 6; Teen-Age Ambassa- 
dors, 10; Homebound, 23-5; Improve 
Your Press Relations, 25-6; About the 
Book of Worship, 27-8; Loan Library, 
34; Just Out, 37-9; Easy Order Blanks, 


As you plan your agenda for your 
November meeting the following steps 
are suggested: 

1. Read carefully the minutes of your 
last commission meeting. Note items that 
need to be evaluated. Make notes of items 
you may later include on this month’s 
agenda. 

2. Turn to the “Church-School Calen- 
dar” in the November Church School 
magazine. Note items that are to be done 
in November. Make notes of details still 
needing care. 

For example: “Call attention to new 
books in the library.” There are two 
articles in Child Guidance for November 
that would be helpful to the person or 
committee of the commission responsible 
for your church-school library. If you do 
not have a library you might discuss 
ways these articles could help your com- 
mission get a library started. 

“World Service Sunday—Nov. 22 
CTemperance).” Methodists should be 
aware of what is being done by the Board 
of Temperance of the Methodist Church. 
Are your plans made to emphasize the 
work of this board on World Service 
Sunday? Another November article in 
Child Guidance will be helpful here, 
“Interpreting World Service to Chil- 
dren.” You will want to call this to the 
attention of the superintendent of the 
children’s division. 

You will also need to read in “Church- 
School Calendar” the things that need 
to be planned for in November. 

The first item calls attention to mis- 
sionary education. The theme of the 
November Church School is “The 
Church—A World Wide Fellowship.” 
The articles stress personnel needs in the 
mission fields and what individuals can 
do to help. 

Missionary education is to be empha- 
sized in our regular church-school cur- 
riculum during January and February. It 
is suggested the additional sessions be 
held for primary and junior boys and 
girls at the same time. If plans have not 
yet been made for these sessions, they 
should be made now. The superintendent 
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of the children’s division. and the secre- 
tary of children’s work of the Woman's 
Society of Christian Service are responsi- 
ble for planning for additional sessions on 
the missionary emphasis and presenting 
the plans to the commission on education. 

Planning needs to be continued for 
Christmas observances. Note in Forecast 
Cfree from the Methodist Publishing 
House) the many helps in curriculum 
materials. 

Perhaps you will wish to assign re- 
sponsibility for the observance of Student 
Recognition Sunday to the youth division 
superintendent or the youth council. 

Consider the possibility of sponsoring 
an exchange student from overseas. High 
school youths, ages 16-18, come from 
Europe and Asia to live in a Methodist 
home under sponsorship of a Methodist 
church. United States young people also 
go abroad. Cost of the one-way exchange 
is $400; two-way $1,300. Write Theo- 
dore McEachern, PO Box 871, Nashville 
2, Tenn. (See page 10.) 

Assignment of responsibility for the 
planning of the annual school of evange- 
listic teaching will also need care. The 
December issue of The Church School 
will help you to make plans. 

A joint meeting of the commission on 
education and the commission on mem- 
bership and evangelism is suggested for 
December. One of the reasons suggested 
for this joint meeting is to hear and con- 
sider details for the annual school of 
evangelistic teaching. The year’s program 
of evangelism in the church school should 
be the main subject for the meeting. 
Discuss the proposal of this joint meeting 
with the chairman of the commission on 
membership and evangelism. 

The two commissions will also want 
to discuss ways to observe the 175th 
anniversary of Methodism in the U.S. 
(See pages 3-5.) 

3. If Superintendents and other commis- 
sion members have submitted agenda 
items for November review these. If they 
have not, contact them for their sugges- 
tions. Call or visit with your pastor to 
get his ideas. It would be wise to discuss 
your coming meeting with the chairman 
of the official board so he can contribute 
his thoughts for your meeting. 

4. Read the page, “Your Commission 
on Education,” in the November The 
Church School. 
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through the manual, Your 
Commission on Education and_ the 
Workers Conference at Work (8280-BC 
25¢, order from the Methodist Publishing 
House), to review the main areas of re- 
sponsibility of the commission. 

After you have followed these five steps 
you should be prepared to make up the 
agenda for the November meeting. Send 
the agenda to your members as early as 
possible to prepare them for the business 
that will be before the commission. 


General Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. ( Editorial Division, 
201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, Tenn.) 


5. Glance 


Commission on Christian 
Social Relations 


Other Christian social relations features 
in this issue: Christmas Is for Christ, 
7-9; Improve Your Press Relations, 25- 
6; World Service Agency, 30; On a 
Wide Circuit, 33; Loan Library, 34; 
Just Out, 37-9; Easy Order Blanks, 
37-9, 


This optional commission (Discipline 
© 276) deals with the fields of temper- 
ance, world peace, and social and eco- 
nomic relations. Leaders will find mate- 
rials for this commission listed under 
headings or committees in these three 


fields. 


Committee on World Peace 


If the members of the commission on 
Christian social relations have not yet 
learned it, we should like to inform them 
that we are in the midst of a World 
Refugee Year. 

Between the middle of 1957 and the 
middle of 1958 the scientists of sixty 
nations participated in an International 
Geophysical Year. 

Three young Englishmen said, “If so 
much attention can be given to the 
physical universe, why can’t we give 
more attention to the sufferings of mil- 
lions of refugees?” One of these three 
was Christopher Chataway, the famous 
athlete. 

The British government listened to 
their story and introduced the proper 
resolution into the thirteenth General 
Assembly of the United Nations, where 
it was adopted. The World Refugee 
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Year began July 1, 1959 and continues 
until June 30, 1960. 

During this period it is hoped that 
sufficient attention will be given to 
refugees by governments and people that 
most of them can be given permanent 
housing. In Great Britain the govern- 
ment has appropriated £200,000 toward 
a fund of £2,000,000 for the program of 
the year. 

There are still around 25,000 refugees 
in Europe, living in camps which they 
have known as home since the end of 
the second World War. Many of them 
are ill or infirm and therefore have not 
found homes as others have. 

In Palestine there are about one mil- 
lion Arabs living in tents in the Gaza 
strip, Jordan, and Syria. Half of these 
are under 15 years of age. The natural 
increase of these people is about 25,000 
per year. They are kept alive on a diet 
of 1,600 calories by the United Nations. 

In Hong Kong there are about one 
million Chinese who have fled from the 
mainland. The distribution of population 
on this island is about 7,700 per square 
mile. There are an estimated 100,000 
roof squatters who live in shanties on the 
top of older homes. 


Education on Refugees 


In order to learn about the World 
Refugee Year, we offer the following 
items for study: 

e We Strangers and Afraid, by Elfan 
Rees, refugee expert in the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. 50¢. 

e Refugees in Hong Kong, by Louis 
Schneider; four mimeographed pages for 
10¢. 

e Improve our Immigration Law, issued 
by Church World Service. 10¢. 

e The World Refugee Year, from the 
United Nations, contains an introduction 
by Dag Hammarskjold and a description 
of the work being done. 10¢. 

e The Golden Door, a 15-minute color 
film, may be rented from the Board of 
World Peace for $5. 

The United States Committee for 
Refugees is chaired by Dean Francis B. 
Sayre, Jr., of the Washington Cathedral. 
In the Christian Century for June 10, 
1959, is an article by him, “The World 
Refugee Year.” From this committee at 
11 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y., 
you may get information. 

What can you do about the refugees 
of the world? First of all, you may work 
with the Methodist Committee on Over- 
seas Relief, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
27, N.Y., in sponsoring a refugee in 
your own church and community. Write 
to this committee for information and 
application blanks. 

United States immigration policies 
need to be re-examined. Concerned 
churchmen have been urging that we 


raise our immigration ceiling from 150,- 
000 to 250,000 and that we reject the 
quota system, based upon country of 
origin. 

Under the quota system certain 
countries have large quotas which they 
never fill and other countries have small 
quotas which they fill quickly. Persons 
should be received into our nation on the 
basis of individual merit rather than 
country of origin. 

The United States should support in- 
ternational policies which further the 
care of refugees. For example, Senator 
Hubert Humphrey has proposed a Middle 
East Development Authority under the 
United Nations. This would do for the 
people in the basins of the Nile, the 
Jordan, the Tigris and the Euphrates 
what the TVA has done for the people 
in the Tennessee Valley. Under such a 
program many fertile acres would be 
available to the million Arabs now living 
frustrated lives in refugee camps. 


Refugee Packet 


If you want to know as much as 
possible about the World Refugee Year 
and what to do about it, order from the 
Board of World Peace the World Refugee 
Year Packet for $1. 


Board of World Peace, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, IIl. 


Committee on Temperance 


With the Christmas season approach- 
ing rapidly, churches will be thinking 
about “Christmas for Christ,” the Meth- 
odist answer to the holiday alcohol prop- 
aganda. See pages 8 and 9 for ways in 
which your church can act against the 
liquor industry’s invasion of this sacred 
holiday. 

In addition to these suggestions, you 
might consider arranging a rerun of one 
of television’s Medic series, Red Christ- 
mas. 

This film depicts the tragedy of a 
drinking accident during the holiday 
season. Its setting shows the emergency 
room of a city hospital where the doctor 
and his assistants wait for the usual crop 
of accident cases during this time of 
the year. 

A local group interested in sponsoring 
a TV rerun of this show should write to 
Stanley L. Yentes, Sales Service Manager, 
NBC Television Films, 663 Fifth Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. The cost of the 
showing will depend on the area in which 
the film is to be shown, the number of 
times it has been previously exposed to 
that area, and other considerations. 


Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 
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Commission on Worship 


Worship features in this issue: Meth- 
odism’s 175th Birthday, 3-4; A Day to 
Recognize and Honor Students, 4-5; 
About the Book of Worship, 27-8; Just 
Out, 37-9 


Committee on Hospitals 
and Homes 


Other hospitals and homes features 
in this issue: Story of the Month, 2; 
Better Care for Children, 13-4; 
Homebound, 23-5; Improve Your 
Press Relations, 25-6; Just Out, 37-9. 
Winter days bring less activity for 
those who are already less active anyhow, 
and now is a good time to render some 
of the seemingly lesser services—but 
those that are individually all-important. 


Plan Special Amusements 


Visitation cannot be stressed too much. 
Find out who the sick of your congrega- 
tion are and go to see them. But remem- 
ber: don’t stay too long. It is just the 
idea of “dropping in” that brings happi- 
ness. 

Learn the hospital’s visiting hours, and 
observe them. Should you go to the 
hospital and find that it is not visiting 
time, leave a note for the patient, so 
he will know that you took the time to 
call. 

Plan to go at some time when you 
would expect few people to be there. 
Cards and letters are also means of 
conveying good wishes and cheer. Make 
mail time a happy time. 

Most hospitals make radios and tele- 
vision sets available for rental to patients 
who are strong enough to enjoy them. 
This could be a project of the committee 
renting for a day, or several days a 
television or radio for the patient. These 
small gestures will let the sick person 
know that he is not forgotten. 

In homes for older persons the guests 
probably have more time to visit than 
anywhere else. Contact the superintend- 
ent and find out which of the guests 
would enjoy a visit. Visit them at speci- 
fied times. Perhaps you can take them 
for a ride, to a meeting of the Woman’s 
Society, or another church activity, or 
for a visit in your home. 

Special evening programs can also be 
arranged for them. Work with the MYF 
and laymen’s groups on a Thanksgiving 
or other seasonal program. Or suggest 
that some of the talented home members 
put on a program for the church group. 
This feeling of reciprocation is all- 
important to these people. 


Children Like Holidays 


Children like attention all the time, 
but months with specific holidays hold 
great charm for them. Since Thanksgiving 
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comes in November, plan to include some 
special activity in this connection. If the 
superintendent thinks it wise, a special 
holiday program could be arranged. 

Or take the children on an outing of 
some sort (be sure to use great care and 
planning to see that no child is left out). 
The day after Thanksgiving, usually a 
holiday for school children, would be a 
good time to take some of them shopping 
for Christmas gifts. Work out plans for 
this and other activities with the home 
personnel. 


Help With the Bazaars 

Christmas bazaars are almost always 
held in November. These are usually 
colorful and beneficial events. As a rule, 
they are sponsored by the auxiliary of 
the hospital or home. 

Whether or not you are a member of 
the sponsoring group, you can contribute 
to the success of the bazaar. Maybe you 
will be asked to help with sales; or to 
donate some article for sale; or to promote 
the event. At any rate, find out what 
is being done for the benefit of your 
conference hospital or home, and back 
the project. 

Looking Ahead 

Since November is just a step ahead of 
December—and Christmas—this is one 
of the best times to start planning your 
December emphasis in hospitals and 
homes. 

Get your committee together and 
organize for concerted action to make 
Christmas the happiest time in hospitals 
and homes. Find out where there is the 
greatest need for help and formulate 
plans for action. 


Board of Hospitals and Homes of The 
Methodist Church, 740 Rush St., Chicago, 
11, Ill. 


Committee on 
Christian Vocations 


Other Christian vocations features in 
this issue: A Day to Recognize and 
Honor Students, 4-5; Teen-Age Ambas- 
sadors, 10. 


Young persons need to know what the 
Church is striving to do before they can 
be expected to love the Church and her 
work enough to wonder, “Is my calling 
to enter a church vocation?” 

One of the best things your committee 
can do is to bring the work of our 
church into the view for our folk to 
see and appreciate. To take one area of 
our church’s work: have missions and 
missionaries been pretty remote and 
slightly unreal in your church? Here’s 
a test: how many of your congregation 
could, on a moment’s notice, tell about 
the work being done in one Methodist 
mission station today? 
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Out of knowing grows loving, and 
the basis for commitment of one’s abilities 
and energies in the work of the church. 

Consider foreign and home mission 
work, the work of the parish minister, 
church related social work, Christian edu- 
cation in local church and on campus, 
and the work of our hospitals and homes 
—all need to be much better understood. 

In this column this month, let this 
idea be our focus: mission studies coming 
in the next few months in most churches 
can do much to build understanding of 
the church’s present work and future 
opportunities. Your committee, by giving 
its hearty support to such studies, can find 
a rewarding way of helping to create the 
climate wherein persons come to love 
the Church as never before. 

Our mission study themes for 1959-60 
are “Africa,” “The Church’s Mission in 
Town and Country,” and “The Church 
and Medical Missions.” 

Borrow from the church-school super- 
intendent or someone else a copy of the 
September issue of The Church School 
magazine. Horace William’s article on 
page 21 tells in what months the mis- 
sions study themes will appear in the 
church-school literature for the various 
age groups. See the three articles on the 
mission study themes in THE Metuopist 
Srory of last June. A valuable listing of 
leaflets, maps, films and other resources 
useful in these studies begins on page 27 
of the same issue. 

Is a church-wide mission study 
planned in your church for winter or. 
spring? Your committee can offer to assist 
the commission on missions, the Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service and the 
youth division in making their mission 
studies, whether church-wide or in Sun- 
day school or evening meetings, just as 
meaningful as _ possible. 

A wealth of resources for use with 
each one of the 1959-60 mission study 
themes is brought to your finger tips in 
three small free booklets with titles the 
same except for the last word: “Mission- 
ary Material for Adults,” “. . . for Youth,” 
“.. . for Children.” Order from Joint 
Department of Missionary Education, 


PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Interboard Committee on Christian Vo- 
cations, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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‘TALK BACK’ Films 


for Church Showings 


Twenty-six films in the Methodist TV 
series, Talk Back, are now available for 
local church use, according to the Rev. 
Harry C. Spencer, general secretary of 
the Methodist Television, Radio and 
Film Commission. 

The films are available on a rental 
basis for $4 each from branches of the 
Methodist Publishing House. Informa- 
tion concerning purchase of prints may 
be had from TRAFCO, 1525 McGavock 
St., Nashville 3, Tenn. Films are in 
black-and-white. 

The first series of 13 programs was 
released exclusively to TV stations on 
Oct. 1, 1958, and for local church use 
on Sept 1, 1959. The second series is 
being released simultaneously Nov. 1 
to TV stations and local church groups. 
(See the September Metuopist Story, 
page 31.) 

Local churches will use the Talk Back 
films to stimulate thinking and dis- 
cussion on vital issues. Programs begin 
with a 12- to 14-minute filmed human 
situation drama that presents a real 
problem in an interesting way. No so- 
lutions are given. This is up to the 
group. The films therefore become as 
meaningful as the experiences and 
thoughts shared by the group. 

Dr. Spencer said the Talk Back films 
will start people thinking and talking 
about their own everyday problems and 
possible Christian solutions to those 
problems. He said the films are success- 
ful because everyone is a participator, 
not just a spectator. 

Although they were originally created 
for presentation to a general audience, 
many of the films are especially suited 
to special age and interest groups. There 
are films for family nights, Sunday Eve- 
ning Fellowship, Methodist Men, WSCS 
groups, adult classes, young parents, 
youth groups, young adults, older adults, 
farmers, factory workers, businessmen, 
professional men, parent-teacher associ- 
ations, and civic and luncheon clubs. 

Many groups will use the films during 
the same period the films will be shown 
on TV. The dual use of the programs 
will stimulate interest in the church’s 
program and in the TV series, Dr. 
Spencer said. 

The films, which may be used individ- 


ually or as a series, are as follows: 
Pressure—Through the pressures of every- 


day life, this family has come to the point 
of “living on the ragged edge.” Each one 
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is unwillingly hurting the other too often. 

The Secret—To increase his income, 
Ralph Miller devises a machine speed-up 
which results in injury to an employee. He 
tries to carry the burden of his guilt alone. 

And Gwendolyn, Too—A mother wishes 
te sacrifice home, business and a way of 
life for a handicapped child, believing “It 
is God’s will—the one thing that is right for 
us to do.” 

The Little Ball Bounces—Life’s good and 
bad breaks make little sense to Eric Adams. 
He wonders, “What have I done to deserve 
this?” as each new crisis arises. 

The Appraisal—The Morse family learns 
the value of prayer as a first resort, not 
a last; that material possessions are not of 
first importance when love and family com- 
munications are concerned. 

Forget Richards!—John Parker learns that 
it is sometimes difficult to apply Christian 
principles to situations resulting from com- 
plex business operations. 

A Time for Waiting—A hunting accident 
causes Ruth, Linda, Karen, and Dolores to 
reveal varying attitudes toward the possible 
tragic loss of a loved one. 

The Switch Point—Martin Swayne, retired 
and enjoying his retirement, is asked to run 
for the school board. He wonders where 
and when man’s civic responsibility begins 
and ends. 

The Foul—The feeling of job insecurity 
causes a principal and a teacher-counselor to 
break a trust with student Peter, who muses, 
“I didn’t know men like you ever got 
scared.” 

The Apple Orchard—Martha gives up her 
dream so that Jonathan may buy his. They 
both realize just in time that life’s meaning 
is not to be found in an orchard or a 
diamond brooch. 

The Volunteer—Ruth Waggoner, a retired 
schoolteacher who is confused by a feeling 
of rejection, fails to make her badly needed 
talents known to the Helen Hope Nursery 
School. 

A Portrait of Hector—Hector McQuarry, 
feeling that he would much rather be safe 
than sorry, surrounded himself with material 
means of security, but through it all felt 
no peace. 

The Fifth Plate—Mr. and Mrs. Wilson 
realize that a close family relationship has 
been changed by subtle outside forces. How 
can children be taught values which will 
withstand these pressures? 

A Handful of Ashes—Should Dr. Arthur 
Shield accept a medal of honor for out- 
standing medical achievement resulting from 
unethical procedures which he was forced 
to follow? 

The Greatest Ever—Johnnie Keyes starts 
out to do a telethon for underprivileged 
children, but he loses sight of his original 
goal. 

A Question of Repairs—That pride and 


temper can often keep the intellect from 
drawing just and logical conclusions is evi- 
denced in the scrambled affairs of the 
Williams and Power families and their two 
battling small boys. 

The Meeting Place~Two doctors, one 
Negro and one white, wait in vain for com- 
mittee members who failed to appear be- 
cause of a recent racial crisis. 

The Brothers—Jack Barker and _ his 
brother, Harry, constantly misunderstand 
each other’s motives. Both want to reconcile 
the situation, but neither knows how to 
take the first step. 

The Victim—Officer Travers, suspended 
from the police department for forcing a 
confused citizen to identify a suspect, says, 
“s Marty Brevik—gunman, hoodlum, 
potential killer—is now behind bars because 
of me. No matter what you think about 
my methods. . . .” 

The Genuine You—Harry Little desperate- 
ly struggles to “find” himself, to identify 
his life with a real purpose and meaning. 

The Contract—Paul Watts and Harvey 
Hardie are not satisfied with just being 
charitable neighbors. Instead, they draw up 
a contract of neighborly rights and find 
themselves entangled in a dilemma. 

Middle of the River—Mr. Vale and Mr. 
Jones, partners, come to a heated managerial 
deadlock, and find it necessary to call in an 
outside mediator. 

Big Man on Campus—Carl, a college 
fraternity man, finds he is faced with the 
choice of following a dishonest path or 
risking censorship of the group. 

Three Hundred Dollars—John Goodwin 
is guilty of nothing more than giving a 
great deal of his earnings to charity. How- 
ever, he finds that even his close friends 
are questioning his motives. 

Tina—When you strip away pretense and 
there’s nothing left, then what? This is the 
question Tina Evans asks herself when she 
questions her love for her crippled fiance. 

Outside the Walls—Kerry Nicholson runs 
into many headaches as he attempts to in- 
volve his church in a movement to improve 
local human relations. 


MYF Cartoon in Orbit 


Getting Ready for the Countdown, 
a color filmstrip for orienting junior 
highs in the work of MYF is now 
available. 

The cartoon, a joint effort of the 
editorial and local church divisions of 
the Board of Education, makes use of 
the rocket theme throughout. Its target 
is help toward a “high-flying MYF in 
perfect orbit helping to create a unity 
of spirit for all times and peoples.” 

Producer of the filmstrip is the 
Methodist Publishing House through 
the facilities of TRAFCO. Sound is 
by 33 1/3 Ip recording, and a leader's 
guide is furnished. Price is $10 from 
the Methodist Publishing House serv- 


ing your territory. 
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A leader in ‘ 


to — 1960s... 
A Decade” Of Dynamic 


by Harry Denman 


As we begin the 1960s on New 
Year's Day, why do we need a decade 
of dynamic discipleship? 

The Christian Church needs to be- 
come like its Christ, Under the leader- 
ship of William Temple, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbur?, there was 
formed a few years ag¢ a commission 
which brought forth a book on the 
Conversion of England. Today we 
need to give ourselves to the con- 
version of the Church. 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam said it 
succinctly when he issued the state- 
ment, “We need to evangelize the 
evangelist.” Robert Raines of Warrens- 
ville, Ohio, has written a booklet on 
Conversion Within the Church. 

The Church must be more than a 
social club or an organization of ec- 
clesiastical machinery. It must be 
Christ alive in the world today. 

The Methodist Church must be 
composed of persons—persons who are 
the fellowship of the forgiven because 
they know that their sins are forgiven 
—persons who are in the fellowship 
of the followers of Christ because 
their faith is in Him and in the fel- 
lowship of the filled—persons made 
clean and whole because the flesh has 
been emptied of self and is filled with 
the living Christ. 

We must have quality Christians 
not simply to have quality, but that 
there might be a quantity of Chris- 
tians. These quality Christians will 
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come when we trust in Christ instead 
of gadgets and gold for salvation, and 
when we empty ourselves of self and 
Christ fills us with the Holy Spirit. 

Persons really filled with the Holy 
Spirit will become witnesses for Christ 
as did the first-century Christians. 
As a result of the power of God work- 
ing in them to lead others to Christ, 
there will be a quantity of Christians 
as there was on the day of Pentecost 
and at Solomon’s Porch. 

How can the Church become Chris- 
tian? I believe that we must follow 
the method of Jesus—have small 
groups and give time to those groups. 

Jesus had a group of three, a group 
of 12, a group of 70, and a group of 
120. Just having small groups will 
not bring a decade of dynamic dis- 
cipleship; but if these groups will 
pray to know the will of Christ and 
obey him, then there will be dis- 
ciplined and dynamic disciples. 

These disciples will be witnessing 
each day with their lips and lives to 
the power of Christ to transform lives. 
Church members must be transformed 
into dynamic disciples. This can be 
done through faith in Christ. 


Turn from Self to Christ 


We church members must change 
our minds from self to Christ, and 
then God will change our hearts. We 
cannot change our hearts, but God 
can, God cannot change our minds, 


but we can. This secular age cannot 
be transformed by those who belong 
to the kingdom of self, but by those 
who have been transformed by the 
renewing of their minds. 

Quality groups will practice daily 
the discipline of prayer, Bible read- 
ing, witnessing and living the gospel. 
These groups will love redemptively, 
live redemptively and give themselves 
redemptively. 

These groups will be composed of 
persons who are God-centered instead 
of self-centered. They will be domi- 
nated by the love of God instead of 
the love of things. They will be God- 
righteous instead of self-righteous. 
They will live the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. 

These disciples will practice daily 
worship of God, stewardship of all of 
life, fellowship with all God’s chil- 


dren. 


Serve Expanding Population 


Another reason why we need this 
decade of dynamic discipleship in 
evangelism is that during the ’60s the 
population explosion will take place 
in the United States and in the world. 
The population of the United States 
is expected to increase by 30,000,000 
persons in one decade. 

In 1970—eleven years from now— 
it is expected that our population will 
reach 210,000,000. The Church must 
have dynamic disciples to live and 
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tell about the dynamic gospel. If we 
do not reach these millions for Christ, 
then this nation will become a secular 
nation. 

There will be millions of new 
homes because the babies born in the 
early 1940s will be marrying. Babies 
will be born. Schools and colleges will 
be crowded beyond capacity. The phys- 
ical facilities of our churches in 1960 
will not do for 1965 or 1970. 

We must organize new churches. 
The Methodist Church should be 
organizing two new churches every 
day. Children grow. They do not wait 
for complacent church officers to throw 
off their lethargy and begin to start. 

For the past 10 years our present 
churches have been erecting new edu- 
cational buildings and sanctuaries. We 
have air-conditioned these buildings. 
We have our kitchens, our parlors, 
our rooms for recreation. Now our 
strong church organizations can moth- 
er a new church in the community, 
the city, or the district. 

Dynamic disciples will start a new 
church where they go to live in a new 
sub-division. Dynamic disciples will 
look upon the Kingdom of God as 
more important than mere sentimental 
attachment to a first church or a tra- 
ditional institution. 


More Ministers, Missionaries 


During the next decade it will be 
necessary to have dynamic disciples 
who will be willing for their sons and 
daughters to become preachers, mis- 
sionaries, full-time church workers. 

We must have dynamic disciples 
who will have such an experience of 
Christ that when they move from one 


community to another they will be 
sure to move their church membership 
with them. 

It is estimated that 2,000,000 Meth- 
odists move every year. This mobility 
will increase during this next decade. 
Corporations and business concerns 
are moving their employees from place 
to place. Some junior executives move 
more often than the itinerate Meth- 
odist pastor. 

As the population increases its mo- 
bility, it seems that the Methodist 
minister itinerates less. The success 
of The Methodist Church in the early 
days of the United States was its itin- 
erant system. The Methodist preacher 
was in the vanguard of the pioneers 
as they moved westward. 

Today we must be in the vanguard 
as the people move to suburbia, “ex- 
urbia” and “rurban,” or move back to 
the inner city. The Methodist system 
must become mobile and flexible. In 
the future our counseling with persons 
will be done less and less in the 
cloistered walls of the study and more 
and more with persons where we 
find them—on the move from small 
houses to larger houses, as the families 
grow. 


Have a Sense of Urgency 


There was an urgency in the work 
of Jesus. He went to the customhouse 
and secured a disciple. He secured 
disciples while they were casting nets 
into the sea. 

He expected something to happen 
every day. One day he stilled the 
storm at sea and the disciples be- 
lieved. That same day in Gadara 
demons were cast out of a man and 


he found his right mind and was 
clothed. 

That same day while on the way 
to the home of Jairus, a woman was 
cleansed and made whole because of 
her faith. That same day a 12-year- 
old girl found life in the house of 
Jairus. Jesus was on the move. He was 
dynamic. His disciples must be. 

One day at noon Jesus sat at a well 
and talked to a woman. She found 
the Savior. Before night she had 
brought the town to Jesus. That was 
a great day for Sychar. The woman 
met a man who was interested not in 
her body but in her soul. She told 
the men of Sychar about Him. 

This is being written at a Youth 
Camp in Arkansas in June. Some of 
these boys and girls had to leave their 
home city in order to attend high 
school. 

They have finished high school. 
They plan to be preachers and mis- 
sionaries. They know what they are 
going to do. 

They are going to be dynamic dis- 
ciples for the Lord Jesus Christ. He 
is calling and they are saying yes. I 
am not worthy to sit at their feet. 
They are dynamic disciples now. 

Would to God that we had their 
faith, their love, their urgency! They 
can build a new world. This is the 
mission of Dynamic Disciples. Pray 
that I will be one. 


preacher and world 
traveler, is equa at home talking with 
a cab driver or a head of state—so long as 
he is talking about Christ. Recognized by 
Christians of many denominations for his 
leadership in evangelism, Dr. Denman is 
general secretary of our Methodist Board 
of Evangelism—a position he has held 
since 1936. 


Dr. Denman, la 





Attendance Objectives 


Major objectives of a 1960 church 
attendance emphasis to be promoted by 
the Board of Evangelism have been an- 
nounced by the Rev. John Lewis Sandlin, 
director of the board’s church attendance 
movement. 

The eight objectives are: 

e Conserving present membership. 

e Reactivating inactive members. 

e Giving Christian witness through 
worship evangelism. 

e Deepening the spiritual life of mem- 
bers. 

e Extending the ministry of the church 
through worship evangelism. 

e Enlarging prospect rolls. 

e Enlisting new members. 
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e Increasing personal _ effectiveness 
through regular worship in church. 

The five-year-old church attendance 
movement urges Methodist churches to 
sponsor local and district campaigns, join- 
ing with other denominations and organi- 
zations wherever possible. 

Program and publicity materials are 
produced on a non-denominational basis 
and made available to any religious or 
civic group interested. 


Trip Expenses Deductible 


The U.S. Treasury Department now 
allows delegates to church conventions 
to deduct convention expenses as chari- 
table contributions in figuring personal 
income taxes, reversing an earlier ruling. 


Methodist Trading Post 
The Rev. Elmer T. Clark, executive 


secretary of the Association of Method- 
ist Historical Societies, has proposed a 
clearinghouse for collectors of Disciplines, 
hymnals, “Wesleyanna” and “General 
Methodistica.” 

Collectors who wish to swap dupli- 
cates or buy or sel! items may write to 
Dr. Clark, Lake Junaluska, N.C. If a 
sufficient number of people indicate an 
interest, a clearinghouse will be set up. 

Dr. Clark has requested that corre- 
spondents state whether their collecting 
interest is general or confined to some 
specialty and whether they wish to buy, 
sell or exchange materials. 
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The ministry 

of the church— 

too often neglected— 
looms large 

in the life of one 
who is... 


Homebound 


Not along ago “Adult Home Depart- 
ment” was a regular title in adult work 
in the church school. A superintendent 
of this department was a member of the 
adult division council. 

In most cases the superintendent com- 
prised the entire visiting force and the 
program was the distribution of a quarter- 
ly magazine during a short visit. 

A real change has come in the church’s 
program of ministry to those kept at 
home. In the first place, the adult di- 
vision sees its obligation as including all 
adults forced, for any reason, to stay at 
home for either short or long periods. 

This will include mothers of very 
young babies and those whose work de- 
mands their services on Sunday, those 
who care for ill family members. It will 
include also persons who are new in 
town and need special attention and 
those who have drifted away from classes 
to which they formerly belonged. And of 
course there are the very elderly, the 
homebound and the bedbound. 

These persons are being helped to 
share in the total program of the church 
insofar as they can. No longer are they 
referred to as members of the home de- 
partment, but as “home members of the 
adult division.” Every effort is being 
made to help home members feel they 
belong, that they are important, and 
that they are a vital part of the ongoing 
program of adult Christian education. 

With this change in point of view has 
come a change in program. Effort is be- 
ing made to make available to home 
members the opportunities for study, 
worship service, fellowship which other 
members enjoy at the church. 

The church library, all the periodicals 


for adults (church-school materials plus 
World Outlook and Methodist Woman), 
and audio-visual resources are shared 
with home members. 

Current activities in the classes and 
groups to which the individual home 
member is related are made available to 
him. When he can, he attends recre- 
ational or study sessions. Recorded serv- 
ices, communion, pastoral counseling, 
and frequent visits by trained lay peo- 
ply all bring to focus the richness of 
worship shared. Birthdays, anniversaries, 
and other times of joy are celebrated. 

A new concept of leadership has nat- 
urally resulted from this change in 
emphasis and program. No longer can 
one person dq the job. Many visitors of 
different ages are needed. These visitors 
comprise the home members council, 
with the director of work with home 
members as chairman. 

This director is a member of the adult 
division council, as was the superin- 
tendent of the adult home department in 
other days. The home members council 
holds regular meetings for training and 
sharing insights and materials. 

Churches seeking to improve service 
to adult home members should have 
several copies of Home Members of the 
Adult Division (406-B), available from 
the conference executive secretary's of- 
fice or the Service Department, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn., and Adult 
Home Members (4810-BC), 35¢ from 
branches of the Methodist Publishing 
House. 

These should be studied by the adult 
division council in preparation for re- 
vising and making more effective the 
program for all homebound persons. 











Despite advances in medical science 
we are going to keep on having many 
persons confined to their homes—even to 
their wheel chairs and beds. 

In fact, a mark of medical science’s 
success—increased longevity—has added 
to the number of homebound persons. 
The more older people we have the 
greater the incidence of chronic illnesses. 
Someday, it is hoped, even this assertion 
can be successfully refuted. But not now. 

Chronic illness does not automatically 
accompany old age. It’s the way we 
live in modern society: the tensions we 
allow ourselves to get into, the accidents 
of our industrial life, our traffic situation, 
and what we eat and drink. These are 
the reasons why persons, when they do 
arrive at the seventies, eighties, or 
nineties, tend to fall victim to heart 
disease or crippling conditions. 

The fact that so many persons are 
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by Virginia Stafford 


homebound, even bedbound, is one of 
the greatest challenges the Church can 
have. We can well be reminded that 
Jesus’ admonitions regarding the King- 
dom gave scant attention to meetings and 
official actions. He dwelt, instead, on 
giving food to the hungry, drink to 
those who thirst, loving attention to the 
ill and imprisoned. Christians need to 
go into every home and minister to the 
needs of those who are lonely, in pain, 
or fearful of the future. 


What Are the Needs? 


What kinds of services do 
bound people need? 

A valid generalization is that they 
need what active people do, with adapta- 
tions to fit their physical situation. All 
human beings need love, companionship 
and a chance to keep their minds alive 
through continued learning. All need 


home- 


freedom from undue anxiety, physical 
health to the greatest extent possible, a 
secure faith in God, a chance to serve 
others, appreciation, and opportunity to 
laugh and play. 

Shut-ins, though physically limited, 
are no exceptions. If anything, these 
needs may be more acute for them. 

The church, to meet the needs of 
the homebound, must plan at the very 
least for the following: 

Visits. These should be regular, fre- 
quent visits by the pastor and by care- 
fully selected and trained laymen. 

Church library. Up-to-date listings of 
materials available in the library, with 
regular contacts to pick up books and 
bring new ones, may be the service of 
the adult home members visitor. Perhaps 


Miss Stafford is on the staff of the Division 
of the Local Church of the Methodist 
Board of Education. 
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some of the MYF members may do it. 
Shut-ins, particularly elderly persons, will 
delight in having young people visit 
them. 

Talking Books. For those who are 
blind or have failing eyesight, “Talking 
Books” records, Braille Bibles, Braille 
lesson materials from the John Milton 
Society (Protestantism’s agency for the 
blind, 156 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y.), 
and recorded services from the local 
church may be provided. Here again are 
good opportunities for youths to help. 
Some may be enlisted also to read aloud 
to the blind. There are movies for those 
with sight, even some “projected books,” 
if the person must remain flat on his 
back. 

Letters, church bulletins, program 
copies. All sorts of reminders of the on- 
going program of the church should be 
sent to every homebound member. One 
church makes a practice of sending a 
letter to every shut-in every week. It’s 
mimeographed, yet very personal. 

One week the Woman’s Society presi- 


dent writes the letter, another time a 
junior department boy, maybe the church 
custodian next, the pastor, the official 
board chairman, a member of the MYF, 
and so it goes. 

Jobs to do. Every person needs to feel 
useful and needed—what person more 
than one who through force of circum- 
stances usually must be a recipient of 
other’s services? 

The church that really cares will find 
ways for shut-ins to be of service. They 
may offer prayer for the church, for the 
minister, for persons in special need; 
they may make favors for church ban- 
quets; or telephone about meetings or 
in order to help correct the church roll. 

Study classes and parties. Other ac- 
tivities usually planned for the church 
building may on occasion move to a 
shut-in’s home (with careful preparation, 
of course, to get approval of the family 
and doctors. In any case, an individual 
can come to most shut-ins’ rooms once a 
week for a brief study period. 

Transportation. Some can be with the 





Do or Don’t 


From the booklet, Ye Visited Me by 
United Lutheran Pastor Harold Reisch, 
many thoughts in this list of Do’s and 
Don’t’s for the home visitor have been 
formulated: 


Do— 

1. Be cheerful. Your attitude is catching. 
2. Be a good listener. Be patient, even 
if the same story is told the tenth time. 
3. Keep to yourself any personal item 
shared with you. 

4. Seek to understand, not criticize. 

5. Visit regularly. Your visits are looked 
forward to. If you are unable to come 
at the usual time, notify the person. 

6. Try to bring something wtih you: a 
flower in springtime, some colored leaves 
in the fall, some evidence of growing 
life beyond the walls of the sick room. 
7. Share the news of the church and 
community. Bring a church bulletin. 
Describe recent church or community 
activities. 

8. Help the person gain a sense of use- 
fulness. Be on the lookout for ways that 
he can be of service, such as telephoning. 
9. Be alert to the person’s need for 
prayer with you. 

10. Make special effort to recognize 
birthdays, anniversaries, and other special 
occasions. 

11. Help the person grow in appreciation 
of the pastor and church leadership. Keep 
the pastor and adult council informed 
of problems and needs. 

12. Seek to deepen your own faith and 
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devotional life so that your presence will 
bear its message of hope and strength. 
13. Keep the same list of persons to visit 
over a period of time. 

14. Plan for sharing books from the 
church library, a visit from a church- 
school group. 


Don’t— 

1. Don’t fail to visit when you say you 
will. 

2. Don’t act surprised at anything. 

3. Don’t condemn any speech or action. 
4. Don’t give advice—even if it is re- 
quested. The person should be helped 
to come to his own solution. 

5. Don’t argue. After all, whose right is 
it to tell him he’s wrong? 

6. Don’t dominate. Don’t take charge. 
7. Don’t show reaction to anything un- 
pleasant. If the room or the person is 
untidy, ignore it. 

8. Don’t dwell on the woes of the world. 
9. At the same time, don’t ignore tragedy. 
If the person brings up a recent catastro- 
phe, give him a chance to talk it over. 
10. Don’t brush aside his bereavements 
and loneliness. Don’t bring them up, but 
let him talk about the loved one gone. 
11. Don’t take over the job of the per- 
son’s lawyer or doctor. 

12. Don’t fail to see the person, rather 
than the illness. The individual may be 
physically limited, but he is a child of 
God. 


church family for worship and fellow- 
ship if transported. The church that 
is really concerned will establish a trans- 
portation corps to see that every person 
who is able is brought to the church 
for services, for church family nights, 
informal parties, and the like. 


Adjusting the Building 


Adjustments will have to be made 
in many church buildings: rails along 
the hallways, ramps at church exits, 
wide doors in washrooms, removal of 
sill risers. Some rows of pews in sanc- 
tuaries may need to be reset to allow 
wheel chair space. 

Many persons are physically able to 
leave their bedrooms if they are given 
real incentive. There’s such a thing as 
a psychological shut-in, a person who 
has lost interest in life about him and 
has gradually shrunk into his shell. 
Patience and persistence will be needed 
to get him out, but the results will make 
the effort well worth while. 

A growing concept in.medicine today 
favors getting sick people on their feet, 
out in society again. If they’re in the 
hospital, they are taken home as soon 
as possible and their family and neigh- 
bors are trained by the medical and 
social work staff to help the patient re- 
gain his place in normal life. So the 
church will be giving medical assistance 
when it provides otherwise homebound 
persons with a reason, a desire to be with 
others in the ongoing life of the church. 
Of course, careful checking with the in- 
dividual’s physician must precede any 
effort of this sort. 

These are some possibilities for pro- 
grams to take the life of the church 
into the shut-in’s experience as much as 
possible. 

Over and above all these activities, 
indeed permeating and guiding them all, 
is the work of the adult home visitor. 
This is the consecrated, concerned and 
faithful person, who, along with the 
pastor, represents the major ministry of 
the church in serving shut-ins. 


The Home Visitor 


Let us look at the visitor's task and 
opportunity. 

The adult home visitor should have 
at least the following attributes: deeply 
concerned about persons, loves the 
church and its work, has a cheerful, 
natural manner, has time to visit fre- 
quently and patience to stay a while on 
each visit. 

One of our sister denominations sug- 
gests that a home visitor to the very 
ill should be assigned only one “visitee,” 
so that the shut-in may be seen often, 
every few days perhaps. 

With this plan visitors are more will- 
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ing to serve and visits are more personal. 
Whether or not this very worthy plan 
is followed, care should be taken to 
provide a visitor for not over six or 
seven shut-ins. A visitor continues to see 
the same persons as long as the rela- 
tionship is a happy one. Frequent ex- 
change of names simply results in 
strangeness and insecurity for the ill 
person. 

The visitor should be willing to meet 
with other home visitors at least monthly, 
so that insights may be shared and greater 
skill in visiting may be achieved. 

In some churches the pastor meets 
regularly with the home member’s coun- 
cil at its monthly meetings and spends 
an hour or so—usually following a 
luncheon—helping the visitors with 
specific problems. 

How to use the Scriptures and other 
devotional material with the ill, when to 
pray (and when not to pray) in the sick 
room, how to help persons facing death, 
how to help the family of the ill person 
—these are some of the matters where 
the pastor's help is especially needed. 

To make this program of ministry to 
the chronically ill, the homebound, be- 
come a reality, the adult division council 


by Robert Gildea 


How many times in church life have 
you heard remarks like these: 

“It doesn’t do any good to try to get 
our church events publicized in that 
newspaper. You'd think it’s run by 
priests the way they cater to the 
Catholics.” 

CFs.» 

“Don’t bother sending news to that 
editor. He’s not interested in religion, 
and he thinks his readers aren’t either. 
Church items are thrown in the waste- 
basket.” 

Sure, we've all heard such com- 
ments. But fortunately they're be- 
coming less commonplace because 
newspapers are doing an increasingly 
better job of covering the religious 
scene. 

Satisfactory coverage of religious 
news in the public press has become 
more prevalent for two reasons—(1) 
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will guide its director of adult home 
members in selecting visitors and arrang- 
ing for their training. How great is the 
need! How thrilling is the opportunity! 
Let every adult council, every commis- 
sion on education, give this task its de- 
served attention. 


ry 
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Additional help for visitors may be 
had in the following films and books: 

Proud Years. 16 mm, b/w, 28 min- 
utes. Distributed by Yeshiva University 
Film Library, 526 W. 187th St., New 
York 33, N.Y. 

This is a pioneer film for non-medical 
audiences on how disabilities that fre- 
quently develop in old age may be mini- 
mized and the individual enabled to lead 
a satisfying, active life of personal self- 
sufficiency. 

Home Care. 16 mm, 28 minutes. 
Mental Health and Welfare Center, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 
Presented by the Benjamin Rosenthal 
Foundation, this film depicts the home 
care experiment being carried on at 
Montefiore Hospital in New York City. 

(Check with local health department 


Build and maintain 
good relations with 


They 
can help you tell 


newspapers. 


your church's story. 


more and more newsmen are finding 
that church news can be transformed 
into readable copy to the enjoyment of 
their readers, and (2) church groups 
are becoming increasingly aware of 
their responsibility to the newspapers. 

Churches are beginning to adapt the 
publicity techniques used so success- 
fully by business and by civic and wel- 
fare agencies. 


for other recent films on chronic illness 
and skillful visiting.) 

You Came Unto Me by Russell L. 
Dicks. Religion and Health Press. $1. 

Ye Visited Me published by the Board 
of Social Missions of the United Luther- 
an Church in America in co-operation 
with the United Lutheran Church Wom- 
en. 20¢. 

The following four books are pub- 
lished by The Westminster Press at 
$1.50 each: . 

Ye Shall Be Comforted by William F. 
Rogers; And Peace at the Last by Russell 
L. Dicks and Thomas S. Kepler; The 
Best Is Yet To Be by Paul B. Maves, and 
Springs of Living Water by Carl J. 
Scherzer. 

(The last four would be useful to 
leave with a shut-in so that he, and 
perhaps his family, may read them.) 

Diversions for the Sick. Free pamphlet 
from John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. (PO Box 111, Back Bay 
Post Office, Boston 17, Mass.) A num- 
ber of suggestions are for children, but 
most of the ideas are equally useful for 
adults. 

Of course, your own Bible and hymnal 
will be of constant use to you. 


If your church is suffering from 
a severe case of non _ publicitus 
CHoosierized Latin), chances are the 
“ ° ” 
disease” stems from one of these 
“ ” . . 
germs’—(1)) a misunderstanding of 
news content, what makes news; (2) 
unwillingness to devote the time and 
effort required in learning techniques; 
or (3) a lack of understanding of prob- 
lems faced by newsmen. 


Don’t Try These 


Illness nearly always is whipped 
faster by a doctor's prescription than 
by the tonics and pills one finds around 
the house. The same is true in main- 
taining good relations with newspapers. 

Here are some home remedies that 
won't work: 

1. Don’t pressure the editor to use your 


Mr. Gildea is director of public relations 
for the Indiana Area of The Methodist 
Church. 
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news items. The salesman who has to 
force his way through the door has a 
slim chance of making the sale. 

2. Don’t argue with the editor about 
the value of your news. Even if you 
win the argument—and chances are 
you won't—the final decision still is 
up to him. Anyway, most editors are 
better judges of news value than those 
on the outside. 

3. Don’t polish the apple to get your 
stories used, Nothing irks a reporter 
more than to feel he is being softened 
up for a favor. Most of them can spot 
your real motives over that first cup 
of coffee. 

4, Don’t complain to the editor that 
another church or religious group gets 
better coverage. In most cases you won't 
be able to back up your charges with 
statistics. And even if true, are you 


prepared to say that the other group 
is not deserving of better coverage? 
Maybe that group really is making 
more news than yours. 

5. Don’t try to place your stories 
through another department at the 
newspaper. A recent nationwide survey 
of editors showed this to be the kiss 
of death for a story. Relations usually 
are already strained between newsmen 
and other departments over this thorny 
issue. Advertising men are especially 
prone to try to make an opening for a 
client, a procedure highly resented by 
most editorial departments. 

6. Finally, don’t shed tears or make 
dramatic appeals for space. Most news- 
men have seen enough melodrama by 
professional publicity agents to be 
hardened against this method. You’d 
just be making a fool of yourself. 


Co-operation with the press gets 
results. Bill Hearn of Methodist 
Information checks some of the 
clippings which resulted from the 
National Conference of Methodist 
Youth meeting. 


Mr. Hearn discusses possible news 
and feature angles with reporters 
prior to a press conference with a 
speaker. Such planning helps busy 
newspapermen budget their valu- 
able time in covering conferences. 


~~ 


Some Proven Procedures 

Just as there are many steps in over- 
coming a common cold—like getting 
rest, drinking ample liquids and taking 
prescribed medicine—there likewise are 
definite time-proven procedures for 
satisfactory coverage for 
church news. 

First, find out what kind of church 
activities your newspaper considers 
newsworthy. Because this varies from 


securing 


paper to paper, you can get the answer 
only by talking with the person respon- 
sible for church news at your news- 
paper. It will help, too, to consult a 
good journalism textbook, not only 
for an explanation of what constitutes 
news but for a wider understanding 
of the medium. 

There are many fine books on news- 
writing and the journalistic profession. 
For example, the minister seeking an 
inexpensive source book will find 
much help in An Outline Survey of 
Journalism by George F. Mott. Those 
who would like a more definitive work 
might well try Interpretative Reporting 
by C. D. MacDougall or Modern 
News Reporting by Carl N. Warren. 

Secondly, from this same journalism 
text you should learn some of the 
simple rules of newswriting. You won’t 
need to become an Ernie Pyle, but 
adherence to certain techniques is es- 
sential. One principal difficulty will be 
in adapting to the newswriting tech- 


nique of beginning with the most im- 


facts and unraveling with 
secondary details. Non-professionals 
have a tendency to do just the opposite. 
Thirdly, submit double-spaced type- 
written copy, and don’t be miserly with 
paper. Be complete, clear and concise. 
Finally, observe deadlines—get your 
copy in as far ahead of them as possi- 
ble. Tomorrow may be too late. 
These, of course, are only the most 
elemental rules. Application will lead 
you to many others. Nevertheless, give 
them a try and your efforts probably 
will start paying dividends immedi- 


portant 


ately. 

Occasionally, you'll run across a 
hard-nosed editor who is unco-operative 
even when you've followed all the 
rules. 

But don’t be unnecessarily disturbed. 
The professional publicists probably 
aren't making any headway there 
either. 
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About the Book of Worship 


by Edwin E. Voigt 


The proposed revision of the Book 
of Worship is now in the hands of the 
delegates of the 1960 General Confer- 
ence. The present Book of Worship 
for Church and Home was the product 
of the pioneering work of a group of 
distinguished churchmen, headed by 
Bishop Ivan Lee Holt. 

They presented it to the General 
Conference of 1944. It was authorized 
for “optional and voluntary use by 
Methodist churches and Methodist peo- 
ple,” and was published in 1945. It has 
enjoyed an extensive acceptance through- 
out the church. 

However, Bishop Holt himself in 1957 
started the movement for revision. The 
decade of experience in its use led him, 
and others, to believe that improvements 
might be made. Thus, the Commission 
on Worship had the task of taking a 
good book and suggesting how it might 
be made into a better one. This was a 
stiff assignment. 

After three and one-half years of 
thoughtful work the present commission 
has completed a revision. It is hoped 
that this manual will be received and 
committed to the churches for trial and 
experimental use during the next quad- 
rennium. Such experience with its con- 
tent should point to its being perfected 
for final adoption in 1964. 


Procedures 


The Commission on Worship at- 
tempted first of all to discover what the 
church wanted in a book of worship. 
Wide samplings of opinion indicated a 
general desire for such a handbook. There 
was no widespread call for anything like 
the Anglican Book of Common Prayer. 
Rather, the commission encountered the 
hope that we could find an order of wor- 
ship that was distinctly Methodist, and 
would provide scripture excerpts, prayers, 
collects, litanies, and responses, which 
would give this order of worship the 
living vitality consonant with our Meth- 
odist heritage. 

Further, the commission received so 
many suggestions to revise the ritual, 
that serious consideration was given to 
what we might call the “basic” ritual of 
the church—baptism, confirmation or re- 
ception of members, the Lord’s Supper, 
the marriage ceremony, and the burial of 
the dead. 

The orders for ordination and for 
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consecration of bishops were left un- 
changed. The other dedicatory and cere- 
monial offices of the church were not 
considered because of time pressure. It 
is hoped that the General Conference 
will authorize the Commission on Wor- 
ship of 1960-64 to complete this task. 

The theological seminaries of the 
church eagerly co-operated in this work, 
especially with the rituals. When it 
came to these historic rites the commis- 
sion became acutely aware of the need 
of basic research for its guidance. Mem- 
bers of the seminary faculties, and in 
some instances the whole faculty, be- 
came involved in these investigations. 

Untold man-hours of research were 
carried on in the seminaries and the re- 
sults made available for the commission. 
Accordingly the commission believes that 
there is the soundest kind of historical 
basis for the proposal now being laid 
before the General Conference. 


Order of Worship 


So many suggestions were made re- 
garding the orders of worship that the 
commission began its: work at this point. 
The decision was reached that John 
Wesley’s order of worship was so much 
a part of our heritage that it should 
deserve serious reconsideration for more 
widespread use. 

The commission is well aware of the 
fact that American Methodism is not a 
chanting church (someone facetiously 
remarked, “We shan’t chant!”), and that 
the Venite, Te Deum and Jubilate, as yet, 
do not generally speak to our American 
devotional needs. 

After careful consideration, the com- 
mission believes there is a way of re- 
solving the problem. These three famous 
Psalms do not need to be used every 
Sunday, nor do they need to be sung. 
As the minister prepares his order of 
service he may use some other appropriate 
selection from the psalter. to be said 
responsively, or sung if desired. Thus, 
the Wesley service can become a usable 
and vital order, and it can be done in 
one hour, allowing for a sermon of 25 
minutes in length. 

Another order of service has also been 
prepared. It is less formal and definitely 
allows for considerable latitude in pre- 
paring any Sunday morning service. 

However, it does not overlook the 
basic elements of worship. The inex- 


perienced can use it as it stands with 
assurance that in it they have a sound 
order of service. 

The commission believes that either 
of these two orders of worship are 
thoroughly “Methodistic,” and that they 
provide ample leeway for adaptation to 
local needs. Both follow the same basic 
pattern of worship, and one can be 
merged into the other. 

The commission strongly recommends 
two suggestions: (1) that the Scripture 
be used more in the worship service, 
and a lesson be read from both Testa- 
ments, and (2) that a creed be used in 
every service, and after the scripture 
lessons. 

This location of the creed follows John 
Wesley, as well as the practice of the 
historic church. Historically, it has been 
the teaching of the church fathers, that 
after we have come into the presence of 
God, confessed our sins, laid hold on 
his promise of forgiveness, and heard the 
reading of the Word, then is the proper 
time to stand and together declare our 
common faith in a great act of corporate 
affirmation. 


The Ritual 


In dealing with suggested revisions of 
the ritual, the commission held three 
principles in mind: (1) let it be Meth- 
odist, (2) let it preserve the Methodist 
heritage, and (3) let it preserve, if pos- 
sible, the historic patterns of the Church 
Universal. At this point the commission 
leaned heavily upon the research done in 
our theological seminaries. 

The largest changes, at first glance, 
will seem to be in the service of the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. They 
are more apparent than real. At present 
we have two orders for the Lord’s Sup- 
per. The commission is suggesting one. 

The two presently used differ in 
phraseology in the Prayer of Humble 
Access, the consecration of the elements, 
and the formulas used in the distribution 
of the elements. 

The commission suggests one service, 
printing both versions of these three 
portions of the service, and adding a 
rubric that the celebrant use one of 
the two forms. 

In our present ritual the second order 
for the sacrament really has no intro- 
ductory service, and many think the 
first order is too long. Therefore, the 
commission has prepared a shorter and 
simpler order of service for communion 
Sunday, one which is a real service of 
worship and places the sacrament in a 
more meaningful context. 

Inasmuch as we have one faith, one 
hope, one baptism, the commission rec- 


Bishop Voigt is chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Worship and has supervision of 
the Dakotas Area. 
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ommends one service of baptism (with 
those of “riper years” making their own 
vows), and one service of confirmation 
or reception into membership. 


Aids to Worship 


The major portion, by far, of the 
proposed revision deals with various aids 
to worship. 

First, there is a widespread feeling in 
the church that we should give more 
attention to the Christian year. The com- 
mission heartily endorses this. 

Accordingly, the materials to be used 
in constructing the order of worship are 
classified according to content in ac- 
cord with the cycle of the Christian year: 
namely, Advent, Christmastide, Epiph- 
any, Lent, Eastertide, Pentecost or Whit- 
suntide, Trinity, and Kingdomtide. 

Second, within each of these sections 
the materials are classified according to 
their place in the service. There is a 
collection of calls to worship and scripture 
sentences for opening worship, then in- 
vocations, confessions, words of comfort 
or forgiveness, collects, offertory sen- 
tences and prayers, salutations and 
ascriptions for before and after the ser- 
mon, and the benedictions. 

It is hoped that these rearrangements 
will prove to be true aids to worship, 
and will make accessible all the best in 
the present Book of Worship together 
with much additional material from 
ancient and modern sources. 

This section closes with a lengthy 
collection of canticles, litanies, and 
prayers which can be used both for 
public and for private devotions. They 
age classified according to subject matter, 
and cover an exceedingly wide range of 
devotional concern. In addition to this 
painstaking classification, all these ma- 
terials will be indexed and cross refer- 
enced. 

Then follows an extensive section 
providing materials suitable for the 
various seasons of the Christian year. 
It is hoped that an increasing number 
of churches will follow the Christian 
year, and that they will find here a 
rich collection of source materials out 
of which to arrange the orders of wor- 
ship for all occasions. 

The object behind this is not to em- 
phasize liturgy for liturgy’s sake, but 
to provide a large enough variety of 
worship aids that the book will serve 
the needs of all occasions. 

Further, in the appropriate places in 
the Christian year a few special services 
of worship have been inserted. The com- 
mission hopes that it will become the 
general practice of the church to use 
one of the two basic orders of service 
every Sunday of the year. All have the 
elements which should be present when- 
ever people gather in worship, whether 
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on Palm Sunday, Easter Sunday, Moth- 
er’s Day or any other Sunday. 

However, on certain special days, such 
as Christmas Day, New Year’s Day, Ash 
Wednesday, Good Friday, and Thanks- 
giving Day a special order of service is 
desirable. For the most part they pre- 
serve the beautifully wrought-out serv- 
ices in the present Book of Wor- 
ship. 

The last thing the commission would 
want is that the Book of Worship should 


become a burden to be borne. The book 
is designed as a handbook which every 
minister can use in preparing the order 
of worship for next Sunday morning. 

In the minds of the commission the 
value of the Book of Worship will de- 
pend upon its utility. And it is hoped 
that these materials will be useful not 
only for the minister in preparing his 
services, but that it will find equal ac- 
ceptance throughout the church as an 
aid in personal devotions. 


Important Publications on Worship 


by Emory Stevens Bucke 


During the next four years, Meth- 
odists will be encouraged to examine their 
traditions of worship. 

In preparation for this study, the 
Commission on Worship of The Meth- 
odist Church has spent four years in 
consultation with representatives of the 
theological seminaries officially related 
to the church. It will present to the 1960 
General Conference some revisions to be 
included in The Book of Worship. If the 
General Conference orders a revision of 
the official hymnal, it is our hope that 
the final adoption of revised orders of 
services will not go into effect until such 
a new hymnal is ready—probably not 
before 1968. 

Meanwhile, Methodists are encour- 
aged to develop their own understanding 
in this area through reading. 

A thoroughly important book exam- 
ining Methodism’s understanding of the 
sacraments is John C. Bowmer’s The 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper in Early 
Methodism, Abingdon Press. This is 
basic to understanding the order for 
Baptism as well as for Holy Communion. 
While there is in American Methodism 
a considerable shift from early British 
Methodist tradition, the Bowmer book 
is essential in any of this consideration. 

The proper perspective in the use of 
liturgy in a free and evangelical church 
such as American Methodism is difficult 
to appraise. Most of us would object to 
required usages and rubrics, yet an un- 
derstanding of liturgical aides to wor- 
ship for evangelical, free churchmen is 
essential to such a study. An important 
new book has been written by William 
Dunkle of Grace Methodist Church, 
Wilmington, Del. Its title is Values in 
the Church Year, Abingdon Press, and 
will be ready Sept. 9. 

Of help to laymen generally in un- 
derstanding the use of symbols in the 
churches is Thomas A. Stafford’s Chris- 
tian Symbolism in the Evangelical 
Churches, which will be available in our 
Apex series of paperbacks Sept. 9. 

The Commission on Membership 


Training Materials currently is preparing 
revisions of the membership manuals 
which should be ready by spring of 1960 
or sooner. Certainly the current official 
manuals should be studied and used to 
understand the new proposals for a 
service of confirmation and reception 
into membership. 

An excellent study for adults in gen- 
eral is one recently published under the 
Methodist. Publishing House imprint, 
Membership in the Methodist Tradition, 
by Frederick A. Norwood of Garrett 
Biblical Institute. 

Three important books relating to the 
marriage service should be in your church 
library. Produced by the National Fel- 
lowship of Methodist Musicians and 
published by Abingdon Press is A Wed- 
ding Manual. It will be of great help in 
restoring the wedding service to its right- 
ful place in the church. A pair of books 
has been prepared by the Board of 
Education and the General Conference 
Committee on Family Life of The Meth- 
odist Church and published by the 
Methodist Publishing House. They are 
In Holy Matrimony and The Pastor’s 
Manual for Premarital Counseling. 

To round out a basic library for Meth- 
odists who want to spend some time 
during the coming quadrennium exam- 
ining the nature of our services, four 
older books should also be included: 
Methodist Worship in Relation to Free 
Church Worship by John Bishop, pub- 
lished by Abingdon; The Sacraments in 
Methodism by Robert W. Goodloe, pub- 
lished by Abingdon; Understanding the 
Methodist Church by Nolan B. Harmon, 
the Methodist Publishing House; and 
The Ritual of The Methodist Church, 
which includes the official services now 
specified by the General Conference. 

All of the books recommended here 
are available through branches of the 
Methodist Publishing House. 


Dr. Bucke is book editor of The Methodist 
Church and as such is a member of the 
Commission on Worship. 
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Churches Train Members 
For Teaching Positions 


by Robert S. Clemmons 


From a large city church in Greens- 
boro, N.C., and from a rural circuit in 
northern Arkansas come reports that 
local churches are beginning to select, 
train and approve more carefully the 
teachers for adult classes. 

A Methodist church in Greensboro 
has invited professors from Duke Uni- 
versity to teach basic courses each year. 
Upon completion of these courses, the 
adults who so desire are certified to be- 
come teachers of these units in adult 
classes. Additional helps in methods, 
adult psychology and group procedures 
are provided through workers’ confer- 
ences. 

In the rural churches in Arkansas a 
series of meetings like these were held: 
e The first was to help leaders discover 
the interests of adults, define the goals 
of their work, survey the resources that 
they may use. 

e The second was to help teachers learn 
how to master the materials and _pre- 
pare to teach a lesson. 

e The third was to help leaders under- 
stand the ways in which adults learn so 
that they may guide them in this process. 
e A fourth was to interpret the methods 
used in adult education today. 

e A fifth included demonstration teach- 
ing and skill practice. 

e A last meeting during the year dealt 
with an evaluation of the whole expe- 
rience and encouraged the teachers to do 
reading for better preparation in the 
future. 

As we face a leadership shortage for 
the next decade, local churches must as- 
sume greater responsibility for the selec- 
tion and development of their own 
leaders. 

We cannot wait for the brilliant school 
teacher to come to town, hoping that 
he will be a Methodist. We must seek 
to help our own members grow toward 
maturity in leadership. 


New Prices for Materials 


Two publications of use to Christian 
social relations leaders have new price 
listings, according to an announcement 
by Methodism’s three social action 
boards—Temperance, World Peace and 
Social and Economic Relations. 

Contact, the social action newsletter, 
is now available in a special air mail 
edition in the United States. Regular 
service is issued on a two-day printing 
deadline. 

Cost of a regular subscription, 24 is- 
sues a year, is $3, air mail edition is $9. 

Cost of the turnover chart, Your 
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Church Serves the Community and 
World, has been cut in half to help local 
churches plan their Christian social rela- 
tions activities this fall. The price is now 
$5. 

Materials are available from the Serv- 
ice Department, Methodist Building, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 
(See Easy Order Blank on page 47 for 
listing of all Christian social relations 
materials. ) 


To Review Church Forms 


Report forms will be reviewed by the 
Committee on Records, Forms and 
Statistical Blanks for The Methodist 
Church when the committee meets Jan. 
20, 1960. 

The Rev. Frank W. Bevan, chairman, 
said the purpose of the meeting is to 
review the present records, forms and 
statistical blanks of the church and to 
study recommended suggestions, changes 
or improvements in these records. 

Dr. Bevan said any Methodist who 
wishes to do so is encouraged to make 
recommendations for changes and im- 
provement of the forms. 

All recommendations should be sent 
to the Council on World Service and 
Finance, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, 
[ll., marked to the attention of the 
Committee on Records, Forms and 
Statistical Blanks. 


New Hawaii Church 


Hawaii Methodists are opening a new 
church at Waianae on the island of Oahu. 
As most Hawaiian churches, it will serve 
a multi-racial, multi-lingual community 
of Japanese, Filipinos, native Hawaiians 
and Caucasians. 

Bishop Gerald H. Kennedy has ap- 
pointed a young minister and his wife, 
the Rev. and Mrs. James Friese of 
Mound City, Mo., to begin work in this 
new area. 

A firsthand report on Waianae, its 
opportunities and its needs, has been 
given by the Rev. Theodore Leonard of 
the Advance office of the Division of 
National Missions. Mr. Leonard visited 
Waianae late in the spring. He says: 

“Waianae is not a neighborhood like 
yours and mine where Methodist church 
people are moving in. There is no church 
to share members and form the nucleus 
of a new congregation. There is no par- 
sonage, no organized young people— 
just a brush-covered piece of land. But 
also there are a fine neighborhood of peo- 
ple, a tremendous need, and a divine 
urge. That’s enough for a start for Jim 
and Elinore Friese. 

“Japanese, Filipinos, Hawaiians and 
Caucasians, largely from non-Christian 
backgrounds, are moving into the Waia- 


nae community and onto the small neigh- 
boring farms. They live in houses that 
range from rusty quonset huts to fair 
frame buildings. Nearby is a military 
camp, and just a good stone’s throw up 
the road stands a fine new school. The 
Methodist Church has a witness to give 
in this unchurched community.” 

The Frieses’ hoped-for schedule is 
something like this: begin full-time work 
in July; have a vacation church school 
in late July or in August; follow the VCS 
with a Sunday school; begin preaching 
services by Sept. 1 and earlier if possible; 
set up a local church organization at 
fourth quarterly conference time in No- 
vember or December. 

Advance Specials are helping to build 
this church. The people are fairly poor 
and building costs are high because all 
building materials for Hawaii must come 
from elsewhere. 

Through the $2,000 gift of a north 
Texas pastor, the first unit of classrooms 
will begin this summer. Others will be 
added before long. Other needs are 
$3,800 for salary and travel, $2,300 for 
car, $240 for other travel, $35,000 for 
the church building and $14,000 for the 
parsonage. 


Returned Donations Aid 


In Building New Churches 


One way that established churches 
are helping new congregations obtain 
adequate buildings is the return to the 
donor of money once given for building 
purposes. In many cases, the donor was 
the Division of National Missions. 

For example, returned donations from 
First Church in Austin, Minn., and 23 
other churches in the Southeast District 
of Minnesota Conference has helped in 
a large part to build the new Fellowship 
Church in Austin. 

In Chicago, historic First Church 
(Chicago Temple) has returned to the 
Division of National Missions almost 
$50,000 of donation funds received many 
years ago. The church has indicated 
that it will return even more such money, 
according to the Rev. Frederick L. Peder- 
sen, a director of church extension in 
the Division of National Missions. 

When churches return donation 
money, they are not doing so out of 
legal compulsion but out of “a missionary 
impulse” explains Dr. Pedersen. 

Under church law, no church is under 
legal obligation to return money donated 
for building purposes. When churches 
return donation money, the division 
sends back to a district or conference 90 
per cent of it. The conference or district 
uses the money for approved church 
extension projects. The remaining 10 
per cent is used in mission conferences. 
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Revise Alcohol Filmstrip 


Why Do People Drink?—Why Do 
People Abstain? 

A new version of an older filmstrip 
produced by the Board of Temperance 
asks this question. 

The filmstrip investigates motivations 
for drinking or not drinking and is de- 
signed to spark discussion. 

Viewers first see the reasons why peo- 
ple drink, then the reasons why people 
don’t drink. The concluding frames of the 
filmstrip point out that drinking or not 
drinking is one of life’s major decisions. 

Sale price of the filmstrip is $6. 

A leaflet, Why People Do/Don’t 
Drink, is also available. 

Order both the filmstrip and leaflet 
from the Service Department, 100 Mary- 
land Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


World Outlook Awards 


World Outlook, missionary monthly 
of the Board of Missions, announces the 
offering of three Golden Anniversary 
Awards in 1960, in celebration of fifty 
years of missionary journalism. The 
awards will total $1,275. 

There will be three awards ($250, 
$100, and $75) for the best missionary 
hymns submitted to World Outlook not 
later than Feb. 1, 1960. The verses must 
be original, unpublished and singable to 
a tune appearing in the current Method- 
ist Hymnal. 

Three awards in like sums will be 
made for the best missionary stories sub- 
mitted not later than Mar. 1, 1960. 


sand words and be unpublished; they 
must be true stories concerning either 
national or overseas missions. 

Three awards will be made for the best 
essays on the philosophy of Christian mis- 
sions submitted before Apr. 1. 

World Outlook, which began publi- 
cation in 1911, will publish 12 special 
issues during its golden anniversary year. 

After Nov. 1, 1959, World Outlook 
will be located in its new quarters at 
Interchurch Center, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, N.Y. 


How About a Church Job? 


Do you want a job in New York city? 

Most every month there are openings 
for employment with Methodist agencies 
in New York city. 

These include stenographic, clerical, 
accounting, bookkeeping, and similar jobs, 
some using modern office machines. The 
jobs pay wages and other benefits in line 
with the average for New York city area 
employment. 

The Methodist Board of Missions is 
interested in hearing from Methodists 
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to undertake for The Methodist Church. 

Address inquiries to: Robert T. Henry, 
business manager, Methodist Board of 
Missions, fourteenth floor, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 


who are interested in working for The 
Methodist Church in New York city. 
Jobs are permanent and should be sought 
only by persons who are well trained or 
experienced in the work they would like 





World Service Agency: November 


BOARD OF TEMPERANCE 


The leaflet pictured here introduces the work of the 
Methodist Board of Temperance—one of 17 whose work 
is made possible by World Service dollars given in your 
church. It has been prepared for distribution on Sunday, 
Nov. 22 as World Service promotion. Pastors may order 
the leafict free from the Central Promotional Office, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. | 


e The Board of Temperance has as its task to educate and inspire action 
regarding alcohol and other social problems. It works within the church and 
in the larger community, but feels a special responsibility to help Methodist 
church members face issues within this field. 


e The board’s field of work includes encouragement of voluntary abstinence 
from intoxicants and narcotics; encouraging the enforcement of liquor con- 
trol laws and provision for local option elections; to encourage rehabilitation 
of the victims of alcoholism; to combat the distribution of salacious literature; 
and to discourage gambling and degrading amusements. 


e The board’s top leadership consists of Bishop John Wesley Lord, presi- 
dent, and the Rev. Caradine R. Hooton, general secretary. Five other per- 
sons are on the executive and field staff. 


e Two major emphases in the program of the Board of Temperance come at 
this season of the year: Commitment Day, in which individuals are encouraged 
to make personal decisions in regard to abstinence and other moral choices; 
and the Christmas for Christ program through which churches exert pressure 
within their communities to make Christmas celebrations more worthy of the 
day. 

e Other aspects of the board’s program include year-round educational work 
through literature, films, and study programs. The board staff conducts train- 
ing programs for leaders stressing a four-point program of education, com- 
mitment, rehabilitation and legislation. The board offers counsel and _ re- 
source materials for the work of conference, district and local church groups, 
especially commissions on Christian social relations. 

e The board co-operates closely with sister agencies in the field of Christian 
social relations, especially the Board of World Peace and the Board of Social 
and Economic Relations. 

e The Board of Temperance is supported by 1.8 cents from each World 
Service dollar that is divided. It has small additional income from private 
gifts and investments. 

e The budget for 1959-60 is $275,000. 


For more information on the work that World Service 
makes possible in the field of temperance, write to the Board 
of Temperance, 100 Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, 
D.C. Of particular interest will be “Hello,” a free leaflet de- 
scribing the board’s work in detail. For more information on 
World Service, write to the Commission on Promotion and 
Cultivation, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


World Service topic for December: Peace and Bible Distribution. 


WHAT 
TO 
DO 
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Will Work for TRAFCO 


The Rev. James C. Campbell of 
Taylors, S.C., joined the staff of the 
Methodist Television, Radio and Film 
Commission in Nashville, Tenn., Sept. 1. 

Mr. Campbell, former pastor of 
Stephenson Memorial Church, becomes 
associate director of 
utilization for 
TRAFCO. 

In his new posi- 
tion Mr. Campbell 
will work with 
other Methodist 
agencies in develop- 
ing their long- 
range audio-visual 
resources, train 
Methodist ministers 
and laymen in use 
of audio-visuals, and 
plan programs and patterns of utilization 
for audio-visuals. 

Before serving the South Carolina 
church, Mr. Campbell was minister of 
Pearl Church at Jackson, He has had 
experience in radio, television, and the 
use of audio-visuals in the local church, 
and has produced filmstrips. 


Mr. Campbell 


Joins Pension Staff 


The Rev. W. Henry Shillington of 
Evanston, Ill., joined the staff of the 
General Board of Pensions July 1. He 
will be one of the secretaries of the board 
which has national offices at 740 Rush 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. Shillington, a member of the New 
England Annual Conference, comes to 
his new position after serving Methodist 
pastorates in New England and as a staff 
executive of councils of churches in Ohio 
and Chicago. 

He was executive secretary of the 
Ohio Council of Churches from 1949 
to 1957, and since then has been ad- 
ministrative secretary of the Church Fed- 
eration of Greater Chicago. 

His pastorates, all served in his native 
Massachusetts, have included Wesley 
Church, Salem; First Church, Newton; 
Auburndale; Plainville; and Byfield. 


Will Do Editorial Work 


Miss Evelyn Andre of Flint, Mich., 
has joined the staff of the Department 
of Children’s Publications of the Editorial 
Division of the Methodist Board of 
Education in Nashville, Tenn. 

Miss Andre has been director of 
Christian education at Court Street 
Church in Flint for the past seven years. 
She has been active in leadership 
and vacation church-school committees 
of the Flint and Michigan Councils of 
Churches. She has also worked on chil- 
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dren and youth committees for the De- 
troit Annual Conference. 

Miss Andre succeeds Miss Carrie Lou 
Goddard who has returned to Scarritt 
College to teach. 


Joins Temperance Staff 


Miss Marilyn Merlene Baldwin of 
Oklahoma City, Okla., has joined the 
Board of Temperance staff in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

She is working in the Department of 
Organizational Activities, according to the 
Rev. Caradine R. Hooton, general 
secretary of the board. Miss Baldwin is 
a 1959 graduate of Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity. 


Offering Sets Record 


Methodists gave $401,538 for the Race 
Relations Day offering this year, an in- 
crease of $46,000 over last year and the 
largest offering ever received for this 
cause. 

The first Race Relations Day offering 
in 1941 totaled $27,363. 

Money received on Race Relations 
Day goes to Negro colleges which are 
related to The Methodist Church. 

Most of the 1959 offering was given 
on Race Relations Sunday, Feb. 8. But 
contributions were received by the 
Methodist Board of Education for several 
months after the observance. 

In addition to the Race Relations offer- 
ing, some conferences included Negro 
colleges in overall campaigns for Chris- 
tian higher education. Around $175,000 
was contributed to Negro schools in this 
way. 

Race Relations Day will be observed 
on Feb. 14 in 1960. 


Typhoon Wrecks Island, 
But Korean Boys Are OK 


Typhoon Sarah practically destroyed 
Boys Democratic Town on True Friend 
Island just offshore from Pusan, Korea, 
this fall. But the 200 boys and staff mem- 
bers were unharmed. 

True Friend Island is owned by The 
Methodist Church and the “town” for 
boys was built largely with Methodist 
gifts. 

A concrete and stone typhoon escape 
tower, built last winter at a cost of 
$4,860, was credited with helping to 
save many lives during the typhoon. 

The typhoon demolished the chapel, 
school building, half of the dormitories, 
a staff house, and livestock sheds. 

Half of the boys immediately began to 
clean up the area. The other half were 
taken to Puam Methodist Church in 
Pusan for housing. 


Typhoon Sarah left 240 persons dead, 
322 injured, 192 missing, and 53,250 
homeless throughout South Korea. 

Boys Democratic Town was established 
by the Methodist Committee for Over- 
seas Relief. Boys living there are former 
beggar boys from the streets of Pusan. At 
the Methodist home they get food, cloth- 
ing, elementary schooling, vocational 
training, and training for citizenship. 

Robert S. Pinkston, MCOR represen- 
tative in Korea, said emergency funds 
are needed to help rebuild and carry on. 

Persons or church groups desiring 
more information regarding Boys Demo- 
cratic Town and those wishing to con- 
tribute toward its work may write 
MCOR, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 
27, N.Y. 

The Week of Dedication offering on 
March, 1960, has $30,000 earmarked for 


relief work in Korea. 


New Missionaries Leave 


Thirty-one young persons leave the 
United States this fall each to begin 
three years of missionary service for The 
Methodist Church. 

They will serve in 17 countries of 


Africa, Asia and North and South 








WE’RE BUSY 
IN ALL 50! 


e Show Methodist work in every 
state by posting the U.S. Meth- 
odist Map. 


e Four-color highway map shows 
home missions, colleges, hos- 
pitals, homes and institutions. 


e Ideal for bulletin board and to 
display for official board, WSCS 
circle, study group or church- 
school class. 


Send the Metuopist Tourist Map! 


—_____. maps, folded in envelope 


postpaid $ 1° ea. 


maps, in tube, not folded 
; 50 
postpaid $ 1 ea. 
Enclose payment with order. 


Name 


Address 


Mail order to: Central Promotional 


Office, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, IIl. 


(Map available also from Methodist Publishing House.) 
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America. They represent the thirteenth 
consecutive group of “3’s” to be sent out 
by the Board of Missions since 1947. 

The 17 women and 14 men come from 
18 states. Three each are from Vermont, 
Illinois and California; two each from 
Washington, North Carolina, Florida, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Nebraska and Ark- 
ansas; and one each from New Jersey, 
Mississippi, Texas, Tennessee, Massa- 
chusetts, Alabama, Maryland and New 
York. 

The countries are Brazil, Mexico, In- 
Malaya, Cuba, Pakistan, Japan, 
Uruguay, Southern Rhodesia, Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Nepal, Peru, Sarawak 
(Borneo), Liberia, Okinawa and the Bel- 
gian Congo. 


dia, 


Use Materials in Spanish 


Spanish-speaking Methodists in the 
U.S., Cuba, and Puerto Rico are using 
printed materials in their observance of 
Commitment Day this year. 

Working with the Rev. Miguel Soto, 
editor of El Evangelista Cubano, the 
official paper of Methodists in Cuba, the 
Board of Temperance developed a 
Spanish translation of Commitment Day 
materials. 

When members of the Cuba Annual 
Conference celebrated Commitment Day 


POWER 


on Sept. 20, they read a Spanish 
commitment pamphlet explaining the 
commitment ideas and signed Spanish 
commitment cards. 

In addition to the Cuba conference, 
free materials are being used by Spanish- 
speaking congregations of the Puerto 
Rico, Rio Grande, and Southern Cali- 
fornia-Arizona Annual Conferences. 

According to Dr. Soto, these temper- 
ance materials are particularly important 
in Cuba where alcohol interests have a 
top hand in national affairs. 


World Methodists to Meet 


One thousand delegates, including 
some 500 Americans, are expected to 
attend the international Methodist con- 
ference in Oslo, Norway, Aug. 17-25, 
1961. 

Plans for the conference were drafted 
in August by the executive committee 
of the World Methodist Council in its 
meeting at Saint Simons Island, Ga. 

Delegates will be appointed by the 
council, according to the Rev. Harold 
Roberts of England, president. 

“New Life in the Spirit” will be the 
general theme of the conference. 

Delegates will represent some 20 mil- 
lion members of 40 Methodist com- 
munions in 76 countries. 


daily devotions written especially for youth and students 


_approved for 


interdenominational use by 


the United 


Christian Youth Movement 


-used each quarter by over 200,000 young persons 


published quarterly by National Conference of Methodist 


Youth 


Seminaries Graduate 680 


Methodism’s 10 theological schools 
graduated 680 persons with a bachelor 
of divinity or equivalent degrees at the 
end of the 1958-59 school year. This is 
a record number. 

This total exceeded by one the previ- 
ous high of 679 graduates in 1953-54. 


New Address for Agencies 


Effective Nov. 1, all mail for the Board 
of Missions and its divisions and depart- 
ments which have been located at 150 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, should be 
sent to the following address: 

475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, 
N.Y. Include the floor number of agen- 
cies with the address in order to facilitate 
handling and delivery of mail. 

The thirteenth floor of the new Inter- 
church Center will house these Methodist 
agencies: Joint Section of Education and 
Cultivation (general and Woman’s sec- 
tion), Library of the Board of Missions, 
office of the History of Missions, Editorial 
Department of the Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service, New York Society, 
Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief, 
and the New York office of Methodist 


Information. 
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POWER makes an excellent gift for young churchmen—young people in local churches, 
on the college campus, in the armed services—from WSCS, the commission on Christian 
education, the MYF, or other church groups. 


10¢ a copy: 40¢ a year 


Order From POWER, P.O. Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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On the fourteenth floor will be the 
offices of the Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service (other than the Edi- 
torial Department), business office’ of 
the Board of Missions; and the Office of 
Missionary Personnel. 

The fifteenth floor will house the 
offices and departments of the Division of 
World Missions, the office of the Division 
of National Missions, office of the presi- 
dent of the Board of Missions, and the 
accounting office. 


Youths Elect Officers, 


Want Two Organizations 
The National Conference of Method- 


ist Youth, meeting at West Lafayette, 
Ind., in August, reafirmed its desire that 
there be separate, self-directing national 
organizations for both Methodist youth 
and Methodist college students. 

The National Conference of Methodist 
Youth is now an organization of both 
youths and college students and is com- 
posed of members of a youth commission 
and a student commission. 

Originally approved at its annual 
meeting last year, the group’s proposal 
will have to be approved by the 1960 
General Conference of The Methodist 
Church before it can be put into effect. 

If the recommendation is approved the 
National Conference of Methodist Youth 
will be dissolved in favor of two proposed 
organizations. 

The proposed student organization 
would be composed of college students 
who locally would be members of campus 
Methodist Student Movement units. The 
proposed youth organization would repre- 
sent the Methodist Youth Fellowships of 
local churches, for older youths as well 
as those of high-school age. 

Both the youth and student commis- 
sions of NCMY elected officers. Donald 
Baldwin of San Rafael, Calif., was 
elected president of the National Meth- 
odist Youth Fellowship Commission. 
Richard F. Celeste of Lakewood, Ohio, 
was elected chairman of the National 
Methodist Student Commission. 

Changes in the administrative staff of 
NCMY were announced at the annual 
meeting of the organization as follows: 

The Rev. Charles H. Boyles, senior 
administrative officer of NCMY, resigned 
to become general director of Church 
Arts Associates in Dallas, Tex. 

Edgar A. Gossard, junior administra- 
tive officer of the group, was elected to 
succeed Mr. Boyles. He will be responsi- 
ble for administering the entire NCMY 
program and will be editor of Concern 
and Power, two NCMY publications. 

Edward R. Wright, Jr., of Durham, 
N.C., will join the staff to become execu- 
tive editor of Concern and Power. 
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You Can Help to Bring About Peace 


The hoped-for, prayed-for age of peace 
will not begin its rule over the earth in 
any sudden, or dramatic, or miraculous 
moment or incident. 

It will come only by nurture, careful 
planning, and united will—in a word, by 
the reshaping of man’s motives, desires, 
attitudes, and understandings. 

This calls for re-education, re-orienta- 
tion, a re-setting of sights, perspectives, 
and goals of every individual life. 

This is the long-range, slowly accumu- 
lating, but eminently worthwhile purpose 
of the Nationwide Program for Peace. 
The National Council of Churches is 
currently embarked on this program. 

It is a program of education and action 
in Christian responsibility in international 
relations. It is especially tailored for your 
church and mine, and for those of us 
who too easily say, “There is nothing I 
can do to make for peace.” 

There is something we can do. Only 
as each one of us, in his humble place, 
does his part, will peace be earned. It 
will grow only from simple concerns and 
actions by multiplied millions of people. 
You and I are important links in the 
forging. The program will spring into 
life in your community and church soon. 

This study-discussion-action program 
has been considered by top-level church 
leaders in national, regional, and state 
conferences. Now ministers and lay 
leaders are urged to initiate the program 
in local churches. 

Some of the suggestions for your 
church and mine are simple. Yet they are 
the stuff out of which understanding and 
peace must be compounded: 

e Sermons by ministers on the responsi- 
bilities of Christians in international 
relations—responsibility to know and to 
act. 

e Studies, discussions, and activities in 
the advancement of understanding and 
good will in  church-school classes, 
women’s groups, men’s clubs, and youth 
meetings. 

e Special study groups on Sunday eve- 
ning, at a midweek meeting, at church 
family night, on TV and radio. 

e Discussion, studies and readings on 
missionary and missions, good will and 
peace. 

e Community-wide forums with visiting 
authorities as speakers and leaders. 

e Sponsorship of visits of students from 
overseas countries, perhaps studying at 
nearby colleges. 


e Visits to government offices, at state 
capitals, Washington, and the United 
Nations. 

e Organized tours to various cultural- 
national-racial centers in U.S., or to 
overseas mission fields. 

In all of this study and discussion, 
leading to individual and group action, 
all points of view should be presented. 
Participants should draw their own judg- 
ments. Christian concern for all nations 
and peoples should be presented as a 
normal, never-ending work of the local 
church, not a spasmodic interest. 

Charles Malik, Christian statesman of 
Lebanon and of the UN, sums up your 
responsibility and mine in this changing 
world. He says: 

“Christians, must first study and know 
the facts as profoundly as possible. This 
means thousands of hours of hard, respon- 
sible work; and this includes especially 
knowledge of the laws of change. 

“Christian thinkers must be the deepest 
thinkers in the world; their aim is to 
overcome all stupid superficiality of 
analysis. They must feel profound con- 
cern for the state of the world. They are 
makers of history and not mere onlookers, 
and God will hold them strictly account- 
able for the course of events. 

“Profound and troubled concern is an 
absolute Christain necessity. They must 
be in close touch with situations. They 
must think, act and react from within 
these situations. To think and talk from 
outside is a very grievous sin these days. 

“The Church cannot assume responsi- 
bility for political decisions; it can only 
criticize, inspire, commend, and set up 
norms in accordance with the will of its 
Lord. Prayer is a requisite. 

“The Christian must daily invoke 
several times God’s will on earth as it is 
in Heaven. Nothing is more potent before 
the throne of God than the sincere prayer 
of a contrite heart. 

“The Christian has responsibilities to 
Jesus Christ, over and above any other 
responsibilities he may be shouldering in 
this life. He must therefore witness to 
him, amidst every change and despite 
every change. A most grievous sin is to 
allow the change so to overwhelm us as 
to cause us to forget our witnessing 
duties. 

“Our direct knowledge of the grace of 
Christ is infinitely more important than 
all the world and all its changes,” Mr. 
Malik believes. 
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Loan Library 





Books recently added to the Board 
of Missions’ Loan Library are listed 
below. Pastors and commission 
leaders desiring to borrow volumes 
write: Librarian, Methodist Board of 
Missions, 475 Riverside Dr., New 
York 27, N.Y. Books are mailed 
free, borrower pays return postage. 


Allan, John A., The Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians: Introduction and Commentary. 
Baillie, Donald, Out of Nazareth: a Selec- 

tion of Sermons and Lectures. 

arth, Karl, The Faith of the Church. 

Bender, Margaret R. and McConnell, Dor- 
othy, Contemporary Man and the United 
Nations. 

Bowmer, John C., The Sacrament of The 
Lord’s Supper in Early Methodism. 

Bursk, Edward C., Business and Religion: 
a New Depth Dimension in Manage- 
ment. 

Cable, Lee J., Encyclopedia for 
Group Leaders. 

Clark, Carl A., 
tion. 

Coffin, Henry Sloane, The Meaning of the 
Cross. 

Duffy, James, Portuguese Africa. 

Erickson, Carlton W. H., Administering 
Audio-Visual Services. 

Farwell, Byron, The Man Who Presumed: 
a Biography of Henry M. Stanley. 

Fey, Harold E. and McNickle, D’Arcy, 
Indians and Other Americans: the Ways 
of Life Meet. 

Freeman, Lucy, Troubled Women. 

Gibson, John M., Soldiers of the Word: 

the Story of the American Bible Society. 

Gunn, John M. (editor), The Seeking 
Years: Six Television Plays from “Look 
Up and Live.” 

Harrell, Costen J., I Believe in God 

Harris, W. B., The First Epistle of St. Paul 
to the Corinthians 

Hill, A. Wesley, John Wesley Among the 
Physicians: a Study of Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury Medicine. 

Hill, Norman and Lund, Doniver A., If the 
Churches Want World Peace. 

Hogan, Bernice, Abingdon Shower Parade. 

Holmes, John Haynes, I Speak for My- 
self: an Autobiography. 

Homer, The Iliad. 

Homer, The Odyssey 

Hume, Robert Ernest, The World's Living 
Religions. 

Hunter, Archibald M.., 
New Testament. 

Isaacs, Harold R., Scratches on Our Minds: 
American Images of China and India. 

Kilby, Clyde S., Minority of One: the 
Biography of Jonathan Blanchard. 

Knox, John, Philemon Among the Letters 
of Paul. 

Lewis, C.S., The Pilgrim’s Regress: an 
Allegorical Apology for Christianity, 
Reason and Romanticism 
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Church 


Rural Churches in Transi- 


Introducing the 


Lippmann, Walter, The Communist World 
and Ours 

Love, Julian Price, How to Read the Bible 

Luccock, Halford E., Preaching Values in 
the Epistle; of Paul. 
MacLeish, Archibald, J.B., a Play in Verse 
Manning, Bernard L., The Hymns of Wes- 
ley and Watts: Five Informal Papers. 
Mavis, W. Curry, Advancing the Smaller 
Local Church 

May, Peter, The Doctrine of the Trinity 

Mayer, Albert, Pilot Project, India: the 
Story of Rural Development at Etawah, 
Uttar Pradesh 

Miller, Allen O., Invitation to Theology: 
Resources for Christian Nurture and 
Discipline. 

Morrison, George W., Country Parson. 

Packard, Vance, The Status Seekers: an 
Exploration of Class Behavior in Amer- 
ica. 

Patterson, Doris 
Camping. 

Redwood, Hugh, Residue of Days: a Con- 
fession of Faith. 

Rich, Mark, The Rural Church 
ment. 

Richardson, Alan, The Gospel According 
to Saint John. 

Ross, Emory and Myrta, Africa Disturbed. 

Smith, Donald Eugene, Nehru and De- 
mocracy: the Political Thought of an 
Asian Democrat. 

Walker, Alan, A New Mind for a New 
Age. 

Wallbank, T. Walter, Contemporary Africa: 
Continent in Transition 


T., Your Family Goes 


Move- 


Walter, Richard Louis, The Continuing 
Struggle: Communist China and the 
Free World 

Ward, Barbara, The Interplay of East and 
West: Points of Conflict and Co- 
operation 


Ward, Hilev H., Creative Giving 

Warren, Matthew M., The Slow of Heart 

Webb, Lance, Discovering Love 

Weber, Max, The Religion of India: the 
Sociology of Hinduism and Buddhism 

Werner, Hazen G., Christian Family Liv- 
ing 

Wesley Hymn Book. 

White, Emmons E., Appreciating India’s 
Music 

Wickham, E. R., Church and People in an 
Industrial City 

Williams, Daniel Day, What Present-Day 
Theologians Are Thinking 

Winslow, Jack C., The Christian Approach 
to the Hindu 

Wood, Robert C., Suburbia—Its People and 
Their Politics 

Wyckoff, D. Campbell, The Gospel and 


Christian Education. 


Award 18 Scholarships 


Eighteen graduate students preparing 
for college teaching careers have been 
awarded scholarship by the Board of Edu- 
cation. These Cokesbury Graduate 
Awards, totaling $24,000, vary from 
$500 to $2,500 each. 

The awards, supported by the annual 
Methodist Student Day offering, help to 


meet the growing demand for college 
teachers. 

American University, Boston Univer- 
sity, Duke University, Emory University, 
Northwestern University, Southern 
Methodist University, Syracuse Univer- 
sity and University of Denver, each re- 
ceived $3,000 for scholarships. 

Scholarship committees at the uni- 
versities recommended candidates for the 
scholarships. Awards were made through 
the scholarship and student loan office of 
the Board of Education. 


Five Receive Scholarships 


The Methodist Board of Education 
has awarded five $1,000 John Q. Schisler 
graduate scholarships for the 1959-60 
school year to young women planning 
to be directors of Christian education. 

Recipients are Betty M. Bailey, 
Forsyth, Ga.; Hazel P. Correll, Boston, 
Mass.; Mary Kathryn Haynes, New 
Haven, Conn.; Ann Richardson, Monroe, 
La.; and Hulda Ruth Whitely, High 
Point, N.C. 

The scholarships are named in honor 
of the Rev. John Q. Schisler of Nashville, 
Tenn., retired executive secretary of the 
board’s Division of the Local Church. 
They are for graduate study pointed 
primarily toward service in Christian 
education in the local church. 

Funds for the awards come from the 
annual Methodist Student Day offering. 


One School: 24 Languages 


At least 24 languages are represented 
in the student body of Leonard Theologi- 
cal College at Jabalpur, Madhya Pradesh, 
India. 

This was revealed when students and 
faculty were asked to recite a verse of 
scripture in some language known to 
them. (Luke 2:49.) 

Methodists in the United States have 
helped support Leonard Theological Col- 
lege. Their combined giving in 1952 and 
1953 in the Week of Dedication offer- 
ings amounted to $100,000 for the 
school. 

Students at the seminary follow curric- 
ulum similar to that in the United States. 
Classes include theology, Bible, church 
history, other religions, pastoral counsel 
ing, visual aids, music, handicrafts, and 
religious journalism. 


General Conference Ushers 


Ushers and pages are needed for the 
1960 General Conference, meeting in 
Denver, Colo., Apr. 27 to May 11, 1960. 

Persons interested should contact the 
Rev. Walter G. Williams, Iliff School 
of Theology, 2201 S. University Blvd., 
Denver 10, Colo. 
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175 YEARS 
OF METHODISM 
IN AMERICA 


SPECIAL ANNIVERSARY OFFER 


Your Opportunity To Own A 
Complete Methodist Family Library 


It was in 1784 that 60 enthusiastic young men from Wesley’s “societies” 
journeyed to Baltimore to organize Methodism in this new land. Honoring 
Methodism’s 175th Anniversary, your Publishing House offers you a 
complete Methodist home or church library—15 great books for only 
$34.45 and you pay only $4.45 down and only $10.00 per month! 

Here’s the history of a church—and a country; your church’s beliefs, 
its doctrines, its traditions . . . meet the fervent circuit riding ministers. 
Any of these 15 books makes interesting and inspiring reading—making 
you proud of your church and its heritage. 

Check the coupon below for the books of your choice—order them all 
and take advantage of our anniversary bonus. This offer expires Novem- 
ber 30, 1959—so mail us your order today! 


“PCEANNIVERSARY BONUS! 


Order the complete Methodist Home 
Library—15 books at $34.45 and you'll 
receive free a handsome Black Levant 
Grain Leather Edition of The Meth- 
odist Hymnal—regularly priced at 
$7.50. Offer expires November 30, 1959! 
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Please send me the titles | have indicated below: 


(10 A SHORT HISTORY OF METHODISM. 
Umphrey Lee and William Warren Sweet 
give a concise survey of the political, 
social and religious background of Meth- 
odism the last two centuries. 
(AP) a postpaid, $2.00 
[] AN ALBUM OF METHODIST HISTORY. 
Here in nearly 1,000 paintings, prints, 
photographs, woven together with en- 
grossing text is the complete story of 
The Methodist Church, written by Elmer 
T. Clark. (AP) postpaid, $3.95 
[] UNDERSTANDING THE METHODIST 
CHURCH. Bishop Nolan B. Harmon gives 
the doctrines, beliefs, explains the or- 
ganization; outlines the duties of the 
ministry and church officials of the 
church. (AP) postpaid, $2.00 
(1) HYMNS OF METHODISM. By Henry 
Bett. A volume every Methodist wants, 
chapters on Methodist Hymns, and Eng- 
lish Literature, Language of the Hymns, 
Hymns and Contemporary Events, 
Hymns and the Poets. 172 pages. 
(AP) postpaid, $1.75 
(1 INSIDE METHODIST UNION. Bishop 
James H. Straughn tells the story of the 
uniting of the three branches of The 
Methodist Church into one. 
(AP) , postpaid, $3.00 
[] OUR FATHERS AND US: The Heritage 
of The Methodists. Umphrey Lee discusses 
American Methodism today in the light 
of its history. (SW) postpaid, $3.00 
[1] THE METHODIST WAY OF LIFE. The 
early days of Methodism .. . the men 
who made Methodism .. . the organiza- 
tion and growth and a touch of autobiog- 
raphy by Bishop Gerald Kennedy. 
postpaid, $3.50 


7939 


C1] ' BELIEVE. Written primarily for the 
laymen—to answer questions about his 
beliefs and to strengthen his faith. Also 
written by Bishop Kennedy. 
(AP) postpaid, $1.25 
(1) WHY ! AM A METHODIST. Roy L. 
Smith writes about his church in educa- 
tion, the bookselling enterprises, Meth- 
odism and her youth .. . the book glows 
with human interest stories of Wesley, 
Coke and Asbury .. . and you'll like the 
bit of autobiography. 
(TN) postpaid, $2.75 
[] A TESTAMENT OF FAITH. Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam tells in non-theological 
terms why he believes in God, Jesus, Im- 
mortality and the Church. 
(LB) ; ...postpaid, $3.00 
(0 DOCTRINES AND DISCIPLINE OF THE 
METHODIST CHURCH. All the rules and 
regulations of your church together with 
the Ritual and Orders of Worship. 
postpaid, $1.50 


Order from Dept. SP 





I RETAIL DIVISION of THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE | 





Please send me, postpaid, the items indi- 
cated. 
00 Payment enclosed 
(0 Charge to my account 
Add state sales tax where it applies 


(1) THE BOOK OF WORSHIP FOR CHURCH 
AND HOME. Devotional material espe- 
cially for private worship—Scripture 
readings, prayers plus the complete 
Ritual. (AP) postpaid, $1.50 


(10 WE METHODISTS. Charles Edwin Scho- 
field gives our evangelical heritage, our 
understanding of what it means to be a 
Methodist. (AP) postpaid, $1.00 


C) JOHN WESLEY. The story of the life of 
John Wesley dramatically written and il- 
lustrated in color by May McNeer and 
Lynd Ward. For ages 9 up. 

postpaid, $2.50 


1) KNIGHT OF THE BURNING HEART. 
John Wesley’s life from birth to death, 
written by Leslie F. Church. 

postpaid, $1.75 


(0 FREE BOOK CATALOG—over 2,000 titles 
of the best books anywhere for your 
home and church library. 


Atlanta 3 e 


Baltimore 3 e Boston 16 
Chicago 11 . Dallas 1 
Detroit 1 e Kansas City 6 e Los Angeles 29 
Nashville 3 ¢ New York 11 e Pittsburgh 30 
Portland 5 « Richmond 16 e San Francisco 2 


Cincinnati 2 e 
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File your copies of 


The Methodist 


so you can use them 





Use this coupon 


Commission on Promotion and Cultivation 
740 Rush Street 
Chicago 11, Il. 


Please send me binders for THE 
Metuopist Story at $1 each. 





Name 


Address 


Please enclose check or money order 
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New Church for Panama 


Construction is under way of a new 
Methodist church to serve the crowded 
inhabitants of a poverty-stricken area 
in the heart of Panama City, Panama. 
When completed in October, the new 
building will replace a structure that has 
stood since 1914, the year the Panama 
Canal was finished. 

The new Grace Methodist Church 
will offer a spiritual, educational and 
social ministry to the underprivileged 
residents of the Guachapali section of 
Panama. There will be kindergarten and 
primary classes for children and a social 
service program for children, youth and 
adults. 

Ground was broken June 20 by the 
Rev. Charles O. Butler, New Hope, Alla., 
missionary who is the superintendent of 
the Central Methodist district in Pan- 
ama. 

The cost of Grace Church will be $50,- 
000, including $15,000 for land and 
$35,000 for the building. Much of the 
money has been furnished by Methodists 
in the North Alabama Conference or 
Advance Specials. 

The Methodist Church in Panama 
has a membership of almost 600 (full 
and preparatory) in about 15 churches. 
It is a part of the Central America Pro- 
visional Annual Conference, which in- 
cludes both Panama and Costa Rica. 

In an evangelistic campaign in April 
led by seven visiting Methodist minis- 
ters from the United States, 112 persons 
made decisions for Christ for the first 
time and ten persons volunteered for 
full-time work in the church. The 
evangelistic mission was sponsored by 
the Methodist Boards of Evangelism and 
Missions. 


Report Gains in Bolivia 


Two weeks of intensive preaching- 
teaching-visiting evangelism by a South 
American Methodist team in three areas 
of Bolivia recently resulted in more 
than 350 decisions for Christ. A new 
preaching point in a remote section of 
the Andes mountains was established 
and 50 persons dedicated themselves to 
full-time church work. 

Among those making first decisions 
were 120 students at the American In- 
stitute, Methodist school in the capital 
city of La Paz. The number included 
also the head of a labor union in the 
industrial center of Santa Cruz. In their 
first all-La Paz financial campaign, 
Methodists pledged $1,400, almost half 
the amount necessary to buy the site for 
a new church. 

The evangelistic campaign in Bolivia 
—one of the four “Lands of Decision”— 
was planned at the 1956 session of the 


Latin American Central Conference. It 
was led by an Argentinean layman, An- 
tonio LaMoglie. The team included 
eight other Argentineans, one Peruvian 
and Mrs. Sante Uberto Barbieri, wife of 
Bishop Barbieri, Buenos Aires Area. 


Missionary to Andamans 


The Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service of The Methodist Church in 
Madras, India, is sending a missionary 
of its own to work in the Andaman 
Islands. 

Miss Mercy Samuel, the missionary, 
was trained in nursery school supervision 
in the Methodist Nursery Training 
School in Madras. 

The Andaman Islands belong to India 
and are penal islands. The Rev. and Mrs. 


Thangaraj, formerly in charge of a 
church in Rangoon, Burma, serve a 


Christian colony which they established 
on the Andamans. 

Miss Samuel will work with Mr. and 
Mrs. Thangaraj as home missionaries 
among the colonists on the Andamans. 


Aid Graduate Students 


Six Dempster Graduate Fellowships 
with a total value of $15,000 have been 
awarded by the Methodist Board of Ed- 
ucation for the 1959-60 school year. 

Recipients are Miss Caroline B. 
Becker, Madison, N.J.; Clifford W. Ed- 
wards, Evanston, IIl.; J. Rodney Fulcher, 
Plainsboro, N.J.; Andrew F. Key III, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Joseph C. Weber, 
Boston, Mass.; and Jack H. Wilson, At- 
lanta, Ga. All are graduates of Methodist 
seminaries and are working toward doctor 
of philosophy degrees. 

The purpose of the fellowships is to 
increase the effectiveness of teaching in 
Methodist schools of theology and the 
teaching of religion in colleges or uni- 
versities. They are named for John 
Dempster, 19th-century Methodist min- 
ister who helped to establish three Meth- 
odist seminaries. 


Appoint Missions Editor 


The Rev. J. Tremayne Copplestone, 
pastor of Maple Street Church in Lynn, 
Mass., has been named editor of the 
History of Methodist Missions by the 
Methodist Board of Missions. 

He succeeds Dr. Wade Crawford Bar- 
clay who edited the first three volumes 
and has directed research for at least two 
additional volumes. Dr. Barclay will con- 
tinue as a consultant to Mr. Copplestone. 

Mr. Copplestone is a former editor of 
Zion’s Herald and a member of the New 
England Conference. He has been a di- 
rector of the Greater Boston Council of 


Churches. 
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new publications 


Service OF WorsHip FoR WatcH 
Nicut, by Lowell B. Hazzard. Board 
of Evangelism. 100 for $2. 

This is one of a series of materials 
developed for use in connection with the 
175th anniversary of the Christmas Con- 
ference. It is an eight-page service of 
worship based on the writings, prayers, 
and sayings of John and Charles Wesley. 


Order from: Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn. 


Joun Westey’s Covenant SERVICE. 

Board of Evangelism. 100 for $2. 

This service has been used for genera- 
tions by thousands of churches either on 
Watch Night or Covenant Sunday. It 
is suggested that some churches might 
want to use this classic this year as a 
Watch Night Service, if they are not 
going to use the new service by Dr. 
Hazzard. 

A pastor will want to order enough 
copies of the eight-page order of service 
for each person in attendance to partici- 
pate. 


Order from: Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn. 


175TH ANNIVERSARY SERVICE OF THE 
CuristMAs CONFERENCE, by Lowell 

B. Hazzard. Board of Evangelism. 

100 for $2. 

This eight-page service of worship is 
for use in churches on Sunday, Jan. 3. It 
draws upon the historical facts of the 
first Christmas Conference and helps 
create an understanding and appreciation 
of the rich heritage that is ours in Ameri- 
can Methodism. 


Order from: Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn. 


Tue Evancetistic MESSAGE OF THE 
CuristMAs CONFERENCE, by Paul N. 
Garber. Board of Evangelism. 5¢ each; 
100 for $4. 

Bishop Garber has interpreted the first 
Christmas Conference as an evangelistic 
force. A careful reading of this booklet 
should make any Methodist humbly 
proud of his heritage. 


Order from: Methodist Evangelistic 


NOVEMBER 1959 


for the work of the church 


just out 


Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn. 
THe Meruopist WITNESS IN THE 


Westey Hymns, by Roy H. Short. 
Board of Evangelism. 25¢ each; 6 for 
$1. 

This was first issued under the title 
My Great Redeemer’s Praise, but has 
been reissued under a new title. It is 
suggested as a gift. 


Order from: Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn. 


Meruopism’s Torat ENLISTMENT, sym- 
posium. Board of Evangelism. 50¢ 
each; 12 or more, 35¢ each. 

This 96-page book is written by eight 
Methodist bishops and two members of 
the staff of the Board of Evangelism. 
They challenge the church to “total en- 
listment” in 10 areas of interest and 
concern. 

The introductory chapter is written by 
Bishop Roy H. Short, chairman of the 
Quadrennial Emphasis on the Local 
Church. The book concludes with sug- 
gestions for promoting a total enlistment 
mission. 


Order from: Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn. 


Roman CaTHo Lic TRADITION AND THE 
Protestant Farru, by W. Fraser 


PEACE 


Boarp oF Wortp PEACE 
740 Rush St. 
Chicago 11, II. 


Please send me: 

____We Strangers and Afraid, by Elfan 
Rees. World Refugee Year book- 
let. 50¢. 

____World Refugee Year leaflet, by 
MCOR. Free for postage. 
___Christian Responsibility on a 

Changing Planet. 35¢; 3 for $1. 

___Guide to Christian Responsibility 

on a Changing Planet. 25¢. 


Amount enclosed $_ 





Name: 


Address: 


Munro. Board of Evangelism. 35¢ 
each; four or more, 25¢ each. 

This 40-page book describes the basic 
differences in belief and practice between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants. It 
makes historical and factual comparisons 
which help individuals to understand the 
basic differences between these faiths. 
It then presents the distinctively Protes- 
tant contributions. 


Order from: Tidings,. 1908 Grand 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Finpinc Gop Books. Board of Evange- 
lism. 15¢ each; 8 for $1 (set of 20, 
$2). 

Finding God Through Science, by 
C. A. Coulson. New in the “Finding 
God” series is this book by Dr. Coulson, 
widely known mathematician and _ physi- 
cist of Oxford University. Dr. Coulson 
is a Methodist lay preacher and vice 
president of the British Methodist Con- 
ference. 

Finding God Through Healing, by 
the Rev. Carl J. Sanders. Mr. Sanders, 
of Virginia, uses a practical approach to 
a problem that is receiving much atten 
tion from those in the medical profession 
as well as those who work through the 
churches. The book will help persons 
to achieve a better understanding of the 
place of religion in health problems. 

The two new titles bring to 20 the 
booklets in the “Finding and Meeting 
God” series. 


Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Tue Upper Room Companion, edited 
by Gerald O. McCulloh. Board of 
Evangelism. $1. 

Dr. McCulloh asked college and sem- 


inary teachers, board secretaries and 


OVERSEAS RELIEF 


Metuopist CoMMITTEE FOR OVERSEAS 
RELIEF 

175 Riverside Dr., 

New York 27, N.Y. 


Please send me: 
____ The Heart of Methodism Responds. 


Free. 
__India Calls. Free. 
____ One Bread (8-minute drama for 


communion service). Free. 
Share Our Surplus (new folder). 


Free. 
_Penny Miracle (Meals for Mil- 
lions). Free. 
____ Boys’ Democratic Town—Korea. 
Free. 
SRE ks ccs oecedinnqatenvaeseedones 
pT ee ee ee 
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CHRISTMAS AND EVANGELISM 


Tinines, GeneraAL Boarp or Evan- 
GELISM 
1908 Grand Ave. 


Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Please send me: 
Halford E. 


10 or more 


_So Great Salvation, by 
Lueccock. 35¢ each, 
25¢ each. 

This Is 


Christmas. by G. Ernest 


Thomas. 35¢ each, 10 or more 
25¢ each. 
Rediscovering Christmas, by G. 


Ernest Thomas. 50¢ each, 12 or 
more, 35¢ each. 

Humanity Hath Need of Thee, by 
Paul Martin. 25¢ each, 10 or 
more 20¢ each. 

Service for the Christmas Season. 
100 for $2. 

The Dawn of Redeeming Grace, by 
M. F. Allen. 100 for $2. 

The Greatest Gifts. 100 for $2. 

Christmas for Christ in the Home. 
100 for $1.50. 

_Keeping Christmas. 100 for $1.50. 

A Christmas Creed, by Walter Rus- 
sell Bowie. 100 for $1.50. 


_Sample Christmas Packet. 35¢ 
each. 

_Window cards. 5¢ each, 6 for 
25¢. 

____ Posters. 17x22”. 10¢ each, 6 for 
50¢. 


Lawn signs. $6 each. 

Window stickers. 100 for 50¢. 
_Auto bumper strips. 25 for $3.50. 
letters. 100 for $1.25. 


Christmas cards, with matching en- 
velopes. 100 for $3. 


Printed 


—Newspaper mat. l-col. 15¢ each. 
—Newspaper mat. 2-col. 25¢ each. 


Total amount of order $ WW — 
[] Cash enclosed 

[] Charge to my account 

Name: 
Address: 


Position in church 


pastors to prepare material for this devo- 
tional book, each writing for at least a 
full week and using the same subjects 
as will be used in The Upper Room in 
1960. The intended reading audience 
is theological students and men with 
theological education—such as ministers, 
chaplains, teachers, and others in full- 
time church service. 

This book will give the minister, ad- 
ditional illustrations on each weekly sub- 
ject. It will give him stimulus for more 
meditation on the same subjects as he 
uses in The Upper Room with his 
family. It will provide him with a wide 
source of text and Scripture readings 
on the subject. Also, it is hoped that the 
Companion will stimulate the devotional 
life of ministers, theological students, 
and others. 
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MISSION PICTURES 


DEPARTMENT OF VisuUAL EpUCATION 

Methodist Board of Missions, Room 1338 

175 Riverside Drive 

New York 27, N.Y. 

Please send me: 

Picture Packets containing six 8x10- 

inch glossy prints with cardboard titles 

for display, illustrating mission work, 

as indicated below: 

____Medical Missions. $1.50 postpaid. 

———Africa. $1.50 postpaid. 

0) Free folder describing the film, New 
Faces of Africa. 

C) Free guide to New Faces of Africa 
film. 


Amount enclosed $ 


BOG. He unidbaseenhidunavsbeshadaeunes 


Address: 


WORLD MISSION LEAFLETS 


LITERATURE CiIrnCULATION 
Methodist Board of Missions 

175 Riverside Drive, 13th Floor 
New York 27, N.Y 

Please send me: 

Church in Africa Leaflets 
____Angola. Free. 
—___Liberia. Free. 
—__—Mozambique. Free. 
on —__ Rhodesia. Free. 
____North Africa. Free. 


Belgian Congo. Free. 





Other Items 
____ Methodist Missions in Africa. 10¢; 
12 for $1; 100 for $8. 
Vethodism and the New India. 
10¢; 12 for $1; 100 for $8. 
[) Missionary 


Free. 


Literature order _ list. 


Name: 


Address: 


Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Tue CuristiAN Famiry AND RACE 
(3088-C), by Bond Fleming. Board of 
Education. 12 for 20¢; 100 for $1. 
This is a Christian Education Service 

leaflet prepared by the Department of 

the Christian Family. The author is pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Millsaps College, 

Jackson, Miss. 

The pamphlet approaches the problem 
of race relations in terms of family atti- 
tudes. 


Order from: Department of the Chris- 
tian Family, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. 

LipertiA. Board of Missions. Free. 
This leaflet is another in the new 


\t's easy to Clip - 


Wes Ke 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY 


DEPARTMENT OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
Board of Missions 

1701 Arch St. 

Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Please send me: 

New Dimensions of National Mis- 
sions in Town and Country. Free 
in limited quantities. 

____A Twelve-Point Program for Town 
and Country Work. Free. 
—____The Commission on Town and 

Country Work in the Annual 
Conference. Free. 
—___Stewardship of the Land. Free. 
____District Town Church Conference 
(a plan for promoting the en- 
larged charge, the group min- 
istry, the larger parish). Free. 





——_An Order of Service for a Harvest 
Festival. 5¢; 2 to 99, 2¢ each; 
100 for $1.50. 

—___New Opportunities for Town and 
Country Church. Free. 

Materials from Fourth National Meth- 


odist Town and Country Conference 
materials from Wichita, Kan., July 
21-24, 1959: 


Emerging Patterns in Town and 
Country Methodism, $2.50; 5 or 
more $2 each. 

—___Up Ahead For Methodism, (studies 

in the enlarged parish or modern 





circuit pattern) by Earl D. C. 
Brewer. 25¢; 5 or more 20¢ 
each. 


—___A Proposed Land Use Policy for 
The Methodist Church in Town 
and Country. 5 copies free; 100 
for $5. 

—____A College Program of Town and 
Country Work in Methodist Lib- 
eral Arts Colleges, by Dor Koontz. 
10¢; 10 or more, 5¢ each. 

Name: 


Address: 


Board of Missions series on “The Church 
in Africa,” prepared especially for the 
1959-60 interdenominational overseas 
mission study on Africa. 

In text, pictures and maps, this leaflet 
tells the story of the educational, social, 
medical and spiritual ministry of The 
Methodist Church in Liberia. There are 
descriptions of the Methodist centers at 
Monrovia, Ganta and Gbarnga and of 
the interdenominational Cuttington Col- 
lege and Divinity School. The pamphlet 
lists each type of work done at the vari- 
ous centers. 

Other free leaflets in “The Church 
in Africa” series are: Angola, Mozam- 
bique, Southern Rhodesia and North 
Africa. 


Order all Africa leaflets from: Litera- 
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ture Circulation Office, 13th Floor, 475 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 


A Primer For Misstonary REcRuIT- 
MENT IN LocaL CHURCH AND 
SrupeNt CENTERS. Board of Mis- 
sions, Free. 

In this single pamphlet, any Methodist 
can find comprehensive information 
about Methodist missionary service and 
the process of becoming a missionary. 
It is prepared especially for pastors, 
teachers, parents, chairmen of commis- 
sions on missions and committees on 
Christian vocations, directors of Method- 
ist student work—anyone in a church 
or Methodist student center interested 
in counseling youths or adults about 
missionary service. 

It is intended to meet a long-standing 
need for a single piece of literature de- 
tailing the facts about missionary service. 
This pamphlet discusses the types of 
missionary service, the kinds of openings, 





HIGHER EDUCATION 


Director oF EpucATION AND PUBLICA- 
TIONS 

PO Box 871 

Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Please send me: 

____ The New Frontier, by Kermit Hun- 
ter, a dramatic presentation for 
use on Student Recognition Day. 
10¢. 

Amount enclosed $___ 
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CHRISTMAS AND TEMPERANCE 


Service DEPARTMENT 
Board of Temperance 
100 Maryland Ave. NE 
Washington 2, D.C. 


Please send me: 

___Christmas for Christ seals, 50 seals 
to one sheet, 4 sheets, $1; 12 
sheets, $2; 100 sheets, $5.50; 500 
sheets, $21.50. 

Car cards, 11 x 28 inches, for use 
in buses. 25¢ each. 

_____ Bulletin covers. 100 for $3.50. 

____Window posters, 135/16 x 253/4 

inches, 30¢ each. 

___The Pink Christmas Tree. A play. 

One copy, 40¢. 
—_—Parties with Punch. Punch recipes. 
1 set, 50¢. 

____Will Yours Be a Christmas Hollow- 

day? 100 for $2. 

—__Christ and Praying Hands. A pic- 
ture. $1. 

Mat set. $1.50 a set. 


Name: 








Address: . 


NOVEMBER 1959 


the geographic fields, the qualifications 
for service, the process of application 
and acceptance, and salary and pension 
plans. 

It gives counsel for parents of 
prospective missionaries and some pointed 
suggestions as to how a local church can 
help in missionary recruitment. There 
is also a discussion of “The Mission of 


the Church” in today’s world. 


Order from: Literature Circulation 
Office, 13th Floor, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, N.Y. 


Town AND Country. Board of Missions. 

Free. 

This is the fifth in the new Board of 
Missions leaflet series, “New Dimensions 
of National Missions.” 

Churches will find it timely and help- 
ful as a supplementary resource for the 
interdenominational home mission study, 
“The Church’s Mission in Town and 


Dp 

_ Use these Easy Order Blanks! 
175TH ANNIVERSARY AND THE 1960s 
Metuopist EvANGELIsTiIC MATERIALS 
General Board of Evangelism 


1908 Grand Ave. 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Please send me: 

—__John Wesley's Covenant Service, 
for use on Watch Night. 100 for 
$2. 

—___Watch Night Service, by Lowell 
3. Hazzard. 100 for $2. 

——___Service of Worship, 175th Anni- 
versary of the Christmas Confer- 
ence, by Lowell B. Hazzard. 100 
for $2. 

—____Evangelism in the 1960s, by great 
leaders in evangelism. $1; 10 or 
more, cash with order, 60¢ each. 

——___Methodism’s Total Enlistment, by 
eight Methodist Bishops. 50¢; 12 
or more, 35¢ each. 

Tell Me the Story of John Wesley, 
a pictorial booklet. 10¢; 100 or 
more, 6¢ each. 

___The Evangelistic Message of the 

Christmas Conference, by Paul 
N. Garber. 5¢; 100 for $4. 

—____The Methodist Witness in the Wes- 
ley Hymns, by Roy H. Short. 
25¢; 6 for $1. 

Total amount of order $__ 

[] Cash enclosed 


() Charge to my account 
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Put Methodists to 


reading about their faith 


CITY CHURCHES 


DEPARTMENT OF City Work 
Division of National Missions 
1701 Arch St. 

Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Please send me: 


Urban Fact Book—Urban Convo- 
cation 1954. 50¢. 
Convocation Studies 

Methodism in the Inner City (No. 

1), by Robert L. Wilson. 50¢. 

——__The Downtown Church (No. 2), by 
Douglas Jackson. 50¢. 

—__Five Residential Churches (No. 3), 
by Murray H. Leiffer. 50¢. 
——__The City Church and Social Class 
(No. 4), by Frederick A. Ship- 

pey. 50¢. 

—___A Sense of Urgency (No. 5), by 
Herbert E. Stotts. (An evaluation 
of Urban Workshops.) 50¢. 

—____Set of the five studies listed above, 
$1.50 a set. 

Convocation Pamphlets 

——__Five Urban Convocation Studies 
(No. 6). 10¢. 

——The Changing City and What It 
Does to People (No. 7). 10¢. 

——The Impact of the American City 
Upon the World Scene (No. 8). 
10¢. 

——__Our Church Yesterday, Today and 
Tomorrow (No. 9). 10¢. 
——Symposium: Church and _ City 
Planning (No. 10). 10¢. 
——Symposium: Clergy and Laity in 
Community Life (No. 11). 10¢. 
Some Evidences of Inclusiveness 
in Conferences, Cities and Local 

Churches (No. 12). 10¢. 
The Minister and the Urban 
Church (No. 13). 10¢. 

———Laymen in the Urban Church (No. 
14). 10¢. 

——Financing the Urban Church (No. 
15). 10¢. 

—__Set of the 10 leaflets listed above, 














Multigraph materials 
Committee on Urban Work. Free. 
Urban Renewal Includes. Free. 

“i The American City Today. Free. 

——This Is Our Task. Free. 

—__The Unique Functions of Our 
Church. Free. 

High Ranking States and Cities by 
Population—1950. Free. 

Greatest Negro Population in Fifty 
Cities—1950. Free. 

The Function and Mission of the 
Christian Church. Free. 

—___The Church in Urban Regions. 

Free. 
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Country.” It sets forth the challenge of 
a changing rural America to The Meth- 
odist Church and tells how Methodism, 
through the leadership of the Department 
of Town and Country Work of the 
Division of National Missions, is seeking 
to meet that challenge. 

Among the techniques discussed are 
the group ministry, the Lord’s Acre, the 
mobile unit and the training of leaders 
for town and country churches. 


Order from: Literature Circulation 
Office, 13th Floor, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, N.Y. 


PROTOCOL FOR THE SIDEWALK AMBAS- 
savor, by Hilda Lee Dail. Board of 
Missions. Free. 

Subtitled “Tip for Methodists Travel- 
ing Overseas,” this new leaflet gives in 
capsule form some helpful suggestions 
for the thousands of American Methodists 
who go overseas as tourists each vear. 

Though it gives general advice for 
tourists, most of the suggestions pertain 
to visiting Methodist mission centers in 
other countries. There are paragraph 
descriptions of the type of Methodist 
centers and a page of tips on how to 
make the best impression on missionaries 
and national Christians. A brief bibliogra- 
phy pertaining to visiting mission centers 
also is included. 


Order from: Literature Circulation 
Office, 13th Floor, 475 Riverside Drive, 


New York 27, N.Y. 


Worsuip Services For Mission Stupy 
Tuemes. Board of Missions. Sample 
free. 

The Department of Missionary Educa- 
tion of the Board of Missions has pre- 
pared an appropriate worship service for 
each of the three mission study themes 
for 1959-60: “Medical Missions,” the 
Methodist churchwide theme; “Africa,” 
the interdenominational overseas theme; 
“The Church’s Mission in Town and 
Country,” the interdenominational home 
theme. 

These services will be especially useful 
during schools of missions in local 
churches, in special mission study classes, 
on “Mission Nights,” or on other occa- 
sions centered around one of the themes. 
Each service includes hymns, prayers and 
Scripture passages appropriate to the 
particular theme. 

Sample copies will be sent on request. 
The individual may then reproduce by 
any method a sufficient number of copies 
for his own use. 


Order sample copies from: Department 
of Missionary Education, 13th Floor, 


40 








475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 


INTERNATIONAL TEA ON Mepicat Mis- 
sions. Board of Missions. Free. 

This mimeographed bulletin tells how 
to have an international tea based around 
the Methodist churchwide mission study 
theme, “Medical Missions.” It can stimu- 
late attendance at a school of missions 
or can serve as a missionary highlight dur- 
ing the fall and winter program in any 
church. 

The 
can be 
making 


leaflet suggests how such a tea 
arranged and lists resources for 
the tea an interesting event. 





ya 
Youth Bible Day 


Contests and gathering of exhibit 
materials by church-school members 
provide the means for creating in- 
terest in the Bible 


When First Methodist Church of 
Chicago Heights, Ill., decided to hold a 
special Bible Day observance last sum- 
mer, its commission on education spon- 
sored the event. 

Members of the youth 
helped with the arrangement of 
exhibit which proved of unusual histori- 
cal and educational interest. On display 
were pages from historic Bibles, various 
translations, examples of Braille and 
Fingerfono, and many different editions 
and portions of editions published by the 
American Bible Society. The society also 
furnished numerous specimens and _in- 
formative literature. 

In addition to presenting several tables 


fellowship 
an 


we wl 


f 





Order from: Department of Mis- 
sionary Education, 13th Floor, 475 


Riverside Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 


Resource Lists. Board of Temperance. 

Free. 

A revised list of books, dramas, pam- 
phlets, posters, and audio-visual materials 
of interest to temperance leaders. It 
includes materials on alcohol problems, 
narcotics, gambling, and pornography. 


Order from: Service Department, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


it 
worked 


for 
us 


of this material, there were press sheets 
and other items showing the progressive 
steps in the manufacture of American 
Bible Society Scripture portions on dis- 
play through the courtesy of their printer. 

Two contests were conducted, with 
prizes: one for the oldest Bible brought 
for display and another for the best short 
essay on “What My Bible Means to Me.” 
An 1832 Bible submitted by Harry Ed- 
ward Gorsline won the Bible competition 
and Susan Halvorsen’s essay was awarded 
the prize in that contest. 

Although more than 200 members 
attended the event, it is thought that an 
even larger number might have seen the 
display had it been presented during the 
school year rather than during vacation 
time. It seems to us, that November, just 
before Universal Bible Sunday on Dec. 
13, would be an ideal time to present 
such a program. 

Prentiss SMITH, member 
Commission on Education 


Members of First Church, Chicago Heights, IIl., inspect the Bible display sponsored 


by the commission on education. Members of the MYF helped to arrange the display. 
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* DAYS A YEAR 


* 366 In Leap Years Like 1960 
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The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
10 
ISSUED EVERY OTHER MONTH 
6 issues per year 
* J 
subscriptions 
ts 
" e Subscriptions provide the individual a mean- 
in ingful and thoughtful way to remember 
iS- . . . *-¢ 
" friends and loved ones—a gift with a spiritual 
th message every day in the year 
ht The four well-loved pocket books of Bishop 
rt ? f Cushman in a gift box make an ideal Christmas 
” e Attractive Gift Cards sent on request—be sure gift. $1.75. Individual books—A Pocket Prayer 
e sacl I ‘ rial ee si Book, A Pocket Book of Power, The Pocket Book 
d- to indicate how you wish to have your gift of Faith, The Pocket Book of Hope—50¢ each. 
. cards signed $5.00 per dozen. 
€ 
Youth At Prayer— 
rs e A blessing to shut-ins, of course—a continuing A gift for the high school stu 
in : rt . > : dent that will be sincerely ap 
source of inspiration and help to those who preciated. Prayers for and by 
Cc —~ é —é 
4 eae ae youth. $7.50 per dozen. 75¢ each. 
1¢ face the problems of day se day living Name inscribed in gold 50 cents 
m additional. 
st e A meaningful gift with a deeply spiritual mes- 
Cc. ss ‘ ae > a - 
. sage that says “I’m thinking of you” every Family At Prayer— 
day of the year This collection of prayers for 
family use and for many special 
f family occasions will be deeply 
m appreciated. $7.50 per dozen. 75¢ 
each. Name inscribed in silver 
> SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER on cover 50 cents each. 
y 3 one-year subscriptions dnly $2.00 
Children’s Prayers— 
Regular subscription rate $1.00 per year. For 
et AE? P $ P y ee \ lovely book of poems of 
Christmas giving, three one-year subscriptions prayers and praise that will de- 
; : . * gs : light the child. Charming illus- 
| $2.00 (cash with order) . Send list early, indicate — pg $5.00 per dozen. 50¢ 
how. gift card is to be signed. cach. 
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0); ¢ Che Upper ROOM 1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 5, Tennessee 


THE UPPER ROOM IS THE DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE DEPARTMENT OF THE GENERAL BOARD OF EVANGELISM OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 


THE METHODIST STORY’s November covers show how church ties bind us to 
the rest of the world. Front: Church growth in South America is aided 
by day-in, day-out missionary work and by periodic evangelistic missions by 


ministers from the States. Right now (Nov. 1-15) a score are preaching in 


Argentina and Uruguay. Picture shows the Rev. Siegfried Trummer and Carlos 


B. Valle with plans for new church building at Bariloche, Argentina. Back: 
Charlotte Anderson is living for a year in Grebendorf, Germany, and Winfried 
Nolde is with Charlotte’s family at Whitakers, N.C. (See page 10.) 
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